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of the Sounds and Uſes of the ſeveral Letters in all Pofitions ; of 
the Diviſion of Words into Syllables, and the Uſe of Points. 


II. PROSODY; Or the Art of Pronouncing Syllables in 
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HE Method of conveying, denoting, or ex- 


preſſing the Ideas of one Perſon to another, 
in Diſcourſe or Writing, is univerſally called Lan- 
GUAGE.—And the Art of doing the ſame by Rule, 
or in the Manner the bet Speakers and Writers ex- 
preſs their Sentiments, is every where called GR AM- 
MAR ; which is truly accounted t 


ces proceed. 2 | 
The Parts of Speech, or Kinds of W ords, which 


conſtitute any one Language, are the fame in all o- 
ther, i. e. whatever Words are Names, or Noun» 


Subſtantives, Verbs, &c. in Engliſh, are the ſame in 


Greek, Latin, French, &c. though expreſſed by di f 


ferent Terms; alſo ſome general Rules of, Grammar 


are univerſally applied to all Tongues. A4 Perſon 


therefore who under/iands Engliſh grammatically, 


muſt” be allowed to have good Notions of Grammar 
in general, i. e. that of every other Nation, and 
conſequently, if he endeavours to learn any other 


Tongue, 
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Baſis of Litera- 
ture, being the Source from which all the other Scien- 
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iv. The PREFACE. | 


Tongue, will, ore this Analdey, find. his Progreſs 
ferprifomgly facilitated, On the other Hand, the 
Man who ſpeaks or writes Engliſh by Rot only, Us 
through Cuſtom, from being his Motheß r ongue, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any reflex Notions, or rea- 


ſonable Aſſurance that he does it, either with Pro- 


priety or Elegance: But by acting at Random only, 
muſt needs be frequently making Soleciſms, falſe Con- 
cord, and betraying his Ignorance upon the mot tri- 


via! Occaſions ; alſa by being unacquainted with 
Grammar, or unable to expreſs himſelf properly, he 


muſt of Courſe be a Stranger to the Beauties of Lan- 
Kuages. * Eaſe and Elegancy 7 Stile, &c. 


Tu AT the 13.74 iſh Language 7 is as 15 copious, * 
cant, and harmonious as any in the Morld, none pre- 
tend to diſpute - + Therefore to argue, or even to ima- 
* it cantaint not ſo much intrinſic Value, Excel- 

nce, &c. as to admit of Order, Uniformity, and 


Concord, to which Rules may be adapted, would be 
*  tughly abſurd and rigiculous ; ſince without theſe Pro- 


* 10 Language can be per fectiy intelligible. 


Ix the Method be allowed to bg clear, the Plan well 
aid, and duly executed, this Book can need no other 
_ Recommendation, than its own cee and exten- 


* 


How 


* * | . * SY , * 
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How for I ave followed theſe 7 Principles, 
is left to the Deciſion of all candid and judicious Read- 
ers ; for I ſhall not run into that ungenerous, though 
common Faſhion, of raiſing the Reputation of my own 
Book, at thg Expence of my Brethren on this Subject; 
or ſtart Objections to others for my own Advantage: 
But, on the contrary, am ready to allow, that, by 
how much more ſoever we are indebted to the inge- 
nious Contriver of any new Scheme for the public Ad- 
vantage, than to him who only improves upon it; by 
ſo much ought I ta be content with the leaſt Share of 
Public Thanks, "and the greateſl of its Blame, if this 
Grammar, at the laſt, be not equal, or preferable, to 
the beſt yet . Only, | 


* ti contains a larger 8 wit) Execcifod of 
Bad Engliſh, and ſome other Praxiſesand Peculiarities, 
entirely new, mentioned in the Method of Teaching, 
never any Thing of the ſame Nature appearing in an 
a" Engliſh Grammar before, I run the Riſe of Singulari- 
% Therefore in theſe, as well as in all other Points, 
wholly relying on the Merit of the Work, I refer it en- 

tirely to the impartial Judgment of the Public; and 


hope judicious: Compariſens with other Grammars will 3 


ar i the m2 Means of FCAT, T his. 


IT is 4 frequent, nay. almsft a general received No- 
| b | tion, 
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tion, that without learning Latin, or other Lan- 
guages, we cannot arrive at a : thorough Knowledge 
of ENGLISH. 


In Arfwer to which, I beg leave to obſerve, that 
the Reaſon why thoſe among us, who hte learned 
Latin, &c. are greater Adepts in our own Language 
than thoſe who have learned Engliſh at Random, or 
ingrammatically, is entirely from their Knowledge of 
Grammar in general ? which they acquire by learn- 
ing ſuch or fuch Languages by it : For though every 
Language has its peculiar Proprieties, or Idiotiſms, 
the Nature of GRAMMAR ts, in a great Meaſure, 
_ the ſame in all Ton gues, as fare „ e | 


Ip to be Maſter of any Language, fo as to write it 
with Propriety nd Exactneſs, is to underſtand it 
grammatically ; it muf? certainly be a nearer or more 
conciſe Way, to the Perfection of ours, to learn the 
Engliſh Grammar itſelf, than to go about to ſtudy the 
Latin one, &c. merely to come at the Knowledge of 
our own from the Nature of theirs, - 


My „ principal Deſign in compiling this Grammar, 
entitled, A Practical New Grammar, with Exerciſes 
of Rad Engliſh, &c.4avas to render, in as eaſy a Manner 
'as poſſible, a perfect and critical Knowledge of our 
Mother Tongue, attainable to every Perjon of com- 
"INES mon 
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mon Capacity, without the Help of any other Language, 
and that in a ſhort Time: In the Proſecution of which, 
though I have adhered ſtrictly to my firft general Plan, 
i. e. that of compleating the Englith Scholar, and have 
had the Pleaſure to find the former Editions well re- 
ceived by the PUBLIC, I have through longer Practice 
inTeaching, more nice Obſervations on theLanguage, 
its Idioms, Sc. judged it neceſſary to make ſeveral 
conſiderable "Alterations and Amendments, and have 
added a new Chapter of RHETORICAL TRO ES and 
FIGURES in this Impreſſion; all whith, I preſume, 
will be found uſe ul, and greatly contribute to JOY 
the Completion of an Engliſh Education, 


I, for my Part, have the Satisfaction to be aſſured, 
by Experience, that any Perſon of a tolerable Capacity 


| may, in a ſhort Time, be taught to write ENGLISH 


independent of the Knowledge of any other Tongue, 
and that as properly and correctly as if for the PREss: 


Yet notwithſtanding the Pains many Writers have taten 


towards ſpeaking and writing our Language aright, 
with what Improvements Grammarians in a long Suc- 4 
ceſfion have made one upon another, Grammar is Hi 
fo frequently taught, or but pretended to, by Maſters" 

who are either i ignorant of it themſclves, or, at. beft, 1 
(and to which F would rather aſcribe it) never get the 
Art of Teaching it to any Advantage to the Scholar; 
that (like all other £00 Things proſtituted to mean Pur- 


poſes, RN? 
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Þaſes, or on frivolous Occaſions 7 it is ſo far deed the 
great Reputation and Eſteem due to the genuine Ex- 
cellency of it, that it is become almoſt ridiculous to pro- 
feſs it; and, as no Pains ought to be ſpared in for- 
warding a Science of ſuch general and extenſive Uſe, 
& right and infallible Way of Teaching (could it 7 
preſcribed) would not by any Means be ſuperfluous : 

have therefore annexed the following compendious Me. 
thod, which I have uſed with uncommon Succeſs, for 
fome Years paſt, and humbly recommend the ſame, and 


; the Book in general, to the Conſideration of all theſe 


Gentlemen, &c. who are honoured with the Care and 
Education of Youth,- as well as to the Peruſal of ſuch 
Young Ladies and others as are deſirous of improving 
themſelves, at their leiſure Hours, in Spelling and 
Reading, 


2 FISHER 
NEWCASTLE, -- 


, Jan. I, 1767. 


A. 


Teaching Engliſb grammatically, 
Hough Scholars do not enter upon GRAMMAR 
till they can read tolerably, in a vulgar ops 

yet as to conduct the youngLearnerfrom his A, B, C, 

may be of ſervice to ſome, I ſhall begin with OR- 

THOEPY, or the True pronouncing of Letters. 

What is called the new Method of pronouncing 
has been practiſed in ſeveral Places with great duc- 
ceſs; but as it cannot be expreſſed in Writing, I 
muſt be obliged to paſs it over here, and leave thoſe 
who bave made a Trial, to their own Choice as to 
the Practice or Neglect of it. 

After the Scholars know their Letters, ground 
them well in their Monoſyllables with the fo and 
bard Sounds of C and G, and in what Poſitions they 
are ſo and fo, [ /ze p. 17. 19.] the Uſe of E ſilent, 
and when it is ſo, | 2 ; 7; to ſound ph as one 
ſingle Character F; to thiz th through the Teeth, 
like the Greet () Theta; and in like Manner with 
ch. To and wh; this they will ſoon learn from Word 
of Mouth, by frequent Repetitions. When they are 
advanced to Words of more Syllables, let them be 
uſed to a di/tinf? Pronunciation of each Syllable, 


with a careful Obſervation of the Letters that com- 


poſe it; and to prove their Diviſion by Rule. 
Though Orthography be a very material Part of 

Grammar; Jet, as a Multiplicity of Rulesare more 

apt to puzzle and confuſe, than inſtruct and advance 


young Scholars, a Learner ſhould not be troubled 
with Exceptions to general ones. But concluding 
them grounded by Cuſtom in the above, with the 
Addition of a few more of the moſt material Obſer- 
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Words, with the Method of proving t 


they ſhould be employed for ſome 
the Words down, whilſt the Maſter, & or one of the 
Scholars, reads a Paragraph from the Spectator, News- 
Paper, &c. and let 5 

copy from his Reading; then, to create an Emulation, 


Pocket-book kept for that Purpoſe. 


nc Ea „ - —_ 


: | | 
„and ti, [ ſee p. 32. 51. the 
Uſe of the double Accent, c. I tp 12 ea —— 
critical and thorough Repetition, till frequent Exer- 
eiſe in Spelling the Tables by Heart, c. has made 
them afters of natural Sounds and common Words ; 
after which they will be better able to remember 
Rules, and their numerous Exceptions, with leſs 
Difficulty, | | * 

When they can read pretty tolerably, they ſhould 


be accuſtomed to the true Uſe of Stops and Marks; 


as the Proportion of Time peculiar to each Stop, to- 
(rc with proper Cadence and Emphaſis, divide the 
entences, and thereby render what they read intel- 
ligible and harmonious to the Hearer. 
Then as explaining and inculcating Rules by Ex- 
"=>" Col muſt needs be the egit and mo/? effeftual 
Way, I would recommend the following Table of 
4 as a 
Praxis for Orthegraphy, ſeeing they conſiſt of ſuch 
Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, according 
to their different Poſitions; [ /ce 6 53. ] after this 


ime in Writing 
that are appointed to write, 
compare their Pieces, and place the Scholars ac- 


cording to the Deſert of their Performances. 
Let the Maſter write down all their miſ-ſpelt 


Words right in their Writing- books, to be got by 
Heart before they leave them; and withal, make 


each Scholar write his own into an al habetical 
hus in a 


ſhort 


"7M Whoever reads, ſhould obſerve to pronounce diſtinitly 


without lofing the Sound of one fingle Letter, except ſuch as 


- ought to be Glent, and to divide regu[arly in Pronouncing, 
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ſhort Time, a great Reduction of their falſe Spel- 
the ling may be expected, eſpecially if the Maſter inſiſts 
ore ¶ upon their Care in the Peruſal of thoſe inſerted in 
er- their Li, and makes a ſecond miſpelling of the ſame 
ide Words a great Fault. 1 <0 
as ; As for PrRosoDy, I believe it will be found the 

moſt ſpeedy and | degra Way to a right accenting 
els of Words, to make them pronounce, with a due 
Regard to Accents, where they are marked properly, 
11d Wl (as in the following Tables) which will both ground 
#5; Wl them in their Spelling and accuſtom them to a right 
to- Pronunciation. | 
the This is the only Method that can be taken with 
el- WM any Succeſs, till they underſtand Etymology, or the 

Nature and Kinds of Words, on which all other. 
Lu- Rules in Proſody depend. 
ual ETYMOLOGY is next to be run over in its moſt 
of material Points, 7. e. ſuch as are moſt eſſential in 
S 2 i deſcribing to what Part of Speech each Word parti- 
ich cularly belongs. Many a poor Scholar has been be- 
ing wildered and loſt in your long and tedious Etymologies; 
his to prevent which, I would recommend this ort, 
ng but, as I think, pertinent Abſtract, with a Praxis to 
the W exemplify and prove the ſame, c. [ſee p. 100.] 
But I would adviſe, that Scholars be not puzzled 1 
te, W with the different Kinds of Particles till they have 


= 


'0> Wl firſt got the Names, Qualities, Relative Names, and 
ac- Verbs, after which nothing will remain upon Hand 
elt but the Particles, which, I believe, why be ſooneſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed from one another by the following Method. 
by Make the Scholars write them down in their re- 
ake ſpective Pocket-books,as underAdverbs, [ /eep. 89. ] 
| now, to day, already, before, yeſterday, heretofore, long 
n 2 fic, i. e All the Adverbs without Diſtinction of 
Time, Number, Place, &c. and ſowith the Conjunctions, 
ct Prepoſitions, and Interjections. Thus having the . — 

| h ittle 
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littleSpace under theirEye,any onemay ſoon be madꝭ 
acquainted with the Nature and Properties of each. 
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Stet Set 


Among many Maſters who pretend to teach Gram. 
mar, I know N is either entirely neglected, 
or, above every other | 

thoughthat on which all others ina great Meaſure de- 


riting, that Icannotthink anyone qualified to/þeahk, 
ꝛorite, or compoſe with a happy Propriety, a Clearneſs, 
, and Comprebenſtiueneſi of Expreſſion, who has not a 
thorough Knowledge of, and Regard to it. 
In learning Latin, making Exerc:/esfrom falſe Con- 
cord, is reckoned the moſt expedient Method to. a 
thorough Knowledge of Syntax; and though our 
Language is leſs tedious and difficult in this Part, 
having fewer Genders, Caſes, Times, &c. yet, I think 
Exerciſes of Bad Englz/h, under the few Rules we 
have, after the Manner of C/art's or Bailey's Ex- 
amples for the Latin N ungue, muſt needs be altogether 
Fe: as requiſite to a critical Knowledge of our own. To 
which End 1 have laid down the following Exer- 
cifes. ¶ /ze p. 121.] 
As I have never obſerved this Method recommend- 


Wl. <dor preſcribed by others, I ſhall be glad if it poſſeſſes 


the Merit to be improved upon: I his, I believe, I 
may venture to ſay in its V indication,thatanythink- 
ingPerſon muſt allow it to be neceſſary, who will al- 
low himſelf to obſerve how often the /ynta#ticat Part 


art, taught to little Purpoſe; 
ues and in my Opinion, fo very eſſential to polite 
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IFA Grammar? 
k- 6 A. Grammar is the Art of ex- 
al- preſſing the Relation of Thipgs 
art = in Conſtruction, with due Ac- 
all Went in Speaking, and Orthography in Writing, 
y a Wccording' to the Cuftom of thoſe whoſe Language 
of Ne learn. | 
ral Q. l Pat do you learn Grammar for ? 


A. To ſpeak and write properly and correctly 
y Rule. | ö 
Q. II bat does Grammar treat of ? 

A. Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sentences. 
« A of 


INTRODUCTION. 


LISH (Grammar in particular. ” 2 


Pares ; 15 Grammar divided? 
1 47 treated in the following 


F @ 


Order i in this gol.) * 


he ORTHOGRAPHY. 
2. PROSOD | 
3. ETYMOLOGY. e 
4. SYNTAX, or SYNTAXIS. 


1. Q. Idar is Ortho aphy ? . 

AH. The Art of true Hing, which teaches to 
write every Word with proper . But as con- 
cerned in Pronunciation, it ſhews how to give the 


due Sound of them; and, for wt, it is called Or- 
thoepy.. * 
Q. How do 2 e the Difference between Or- 
FN... raphy and Orthoepy 

A The Difference | A that- Orthograph by relates 
to. the true W riting of W as we muſt write — 
Biſhap, not Buſhop : 

And Qrthoepy — the true pronouneing them, as 
we muſt pronounce Servant, not Sarvant. 


IT. Q. What is Profody ? ; 

A. Profedy is that Part of Grammar 2 ſhew: 
how to mark, or to pronounce Syllables in Words, 
aceording to their true Accent and Quantity, _ „ 


III. Q. at is Etymology ? | 

A. Etymolugy treats of the — Kinds of Words, 
(or Parts of Speech) their Derivations, Endings 
Change, and Likeneſs to one another. 


IV. Q. I bat is 22 or Syntaxis? 
A. Syntax teaches the proper Diſpoſition and Con 


nection of Words} ine 
gether. >; 7 


tence, or Sentences tc 
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HAT a Letter} 

ö 5 A. A Letter is a Mark or Cha- 
WF racter, denoting a ſimple, uncom- 
j} pounded, p=<culiar Sound. 

Q. How are the complete Set of 
* 2 & wa called by the Learned * 

A. The Alphabet 

Q. What do you mean by the Alphabet ? 

A. Alphabet is a Word made up of the Names of 
the two firſt Greet Letters; namely, Alpha and Be- 
Con a, anſwering to our A and B, whereby is meant 
s tothe whole Number of our twent E ſix Engliſb Letters; 
5 as me a Boy is in his 2 2 AS: > 
O Hr 
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TRUE SPELLING, 6 
a N.. | 
T. Of te VOWELS. 
ter. | HAT is a Vowel ? + 8 IN: 
CJ 4 A. A V-welis a Letter, which, without the 
Help of any other Letter joined to it, doth by itſelf 
denote a perfect Sound, and often alone makes a 
perfect Syllable; as A, J, O, &c. | 
Q. How many Vowels are there? 
A. Five; a, e, i, o, u, and y, when it follows a 
Conſonant, which is only a different Character for 
i, being either ſounded like it, as in by, thy, or like 
e, as in happy, Mercy, &c. þ 1 . 
Q. How many Sounds has a Vowel ? 
A. Two in general, viz. 


1. A Lonc Souny, 


When the Syllable ends with a Vowel either in 
| lonoſyllables, or in Words of more HO as 


899 -- 


any, we, J, ga, you;. or, as Nature, Nero, Nitre, 
ovice, Nuſance: And 
2. A SHORT SouxnD, 

:When the Syllable ends with a Conſonant, ei- 
her in Monoſyllables, or others; as Hat, her, Vit, 
85, Tun; or, as Barber, bitten. Blitton.“ 

Q. Are there no Exceptions to this general Rule? 

A. 1. Yes; in Caſe of a double Accent, as Ba- 
ance, Cha-pel, &c. where / and p, having each a 
double Sound, muſt be ſuppoſed as double Letters, 

12 A 3 and 


— * * 


e * Any one accuſtomed to divide by Rule, will never be at 
elf to know at firſt Sight, where every particular Syl- 


HAP = 2 n Ward ends, aud whether with a uu 


ä — 


6 Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


and the firſt Syllable of each of theſe Words to end 
with a Conſonant, as, bal-lance, Chap-pel.+ 
2. Where z final only lengthens the —_ Vowel; 
ag, mine, thine. 


TV 


of the Vowel A. 


Q. I hat do you objerve of the Letter a: 

A. 1. It muſt be obſerved, that when ꝙ is ſhort, 
(i. c.) when it is in a Syllable "that ends. with a Conſo- 
"nant as before remarked, it muſk, be. ſounded as in 
Hat, Map, Lad, Tab. 

2. It is ſounded * wien! it © ends * Syllable, 
and before final e; as, Ma- ter, made N 

3. Before ] and 1 it is pronounced broad, like: 
04 or aw; as, talk, Walk, Harms warm, Fare, 
&C. | 

Q. Deet a ever 1 its Shund #. — 

A. 1. A is not ſounded in the Wards Dic 
(Dimond) Villain, (Villin) Curtain, (Curtin) . 

2. Moſt of the proper Names that have aa, drop; 
one of them in the Pronunciation; as J ac, (Izac) 
" 1 except Ba- al, Ga- al. 

noſyllables, where e comes defore it, a 


— - 
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Mi ; wie! — 1 — the e is undd lng! az, Plas, | 5 
1 Lea, _xX Plea, 1 — A. 
F 24 * we 4 e r. 
| Of the Vow. EZ, bd; 


Q. What baue you to obforve of this Luer? 
A. It is long or /hort by the general Rule before no- 
ted j and f final e ſerves to lengthen. the former 


Vow-.. 


th. 1 2 8 11 * 


3 . a 4 
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wy 
e a ee way . bee pom 
gelling. ; | a r 


TRUE SPELLING.' 5 
nd MV owel in the ſame Syllable; as, are, here, Mire, e 


ure; except in come, fome give, live.* |} 
el; Q. I fpagle c then e; founded * the Eng of 
_ / _ ads? 
A. Ves, at the End of ſome proper Names} as, 
25 F Geth- ſe- ma- ne, Eu-nice, Phæ- 
N > 


-Ne- 22 
Allo e is ſounded: long in he, oe, me, we, be, and 


2 Q. Doth- final'e fllent always lengthen the Vowel, or» 
in BSylable 2 it? 
2 oF") Final.e ſilent, after two Chnfonants, doth not 
le,.Wengthen.the. Syllable; as, * Wedge, Hinge, 
Nevenge, &c. except 12 ange, range, waſte, 
ikea, Paſte,.T afte, & 
m, Alſo bind, find, Wind, Kind: Mind, Rind, &c. are 
. ul ſounded long, though ę final be le fü out; which, 
_—_ uſed. 7 de ſet after yen." 7 
oes e eder r any e 
« A4. It 5 alter its Situation in ome Words, 
rop· nd to found before I and 7 in Words with final cre,.. 
ac) Ne, le; as, Acre, (Aker) Mitre, (Miter) humble, 
„ dumbel) 22 
— * Does s Her jour e at the End give any Sound” 


- ) 


% Wo th: e? 

| A. If the Words end with be, de, fe, ke, le, me, 7 
Poe. re, and ze, the e remains ſilent; mough J be. 
; al 3 Wo 3. ö b 


- 
— * a. ttt en th iid As. 1 = 


no» 1 

er Eb is always to Be guritten a Wk e an 

OW=-. un rd, Jef, not only at the End, but alſo in the 1g, rhe of 

— Fee,; a, Advance—Advancement, Change —Change- 

ie, Place —placed: But it 7s 4 inte 1 before the 
m nutiun ons; as, Vice vi cious, d- e. 

| durage—couragious, 


is - ” hr tho = . 
* % 2 „ * 5 4 * . 
* FI %. 


0 8 © * 
28 LY 


E r Full era, and in "Words "derived from 


. Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


Q. Are there no Wards which gain a new Syllabl: 
by adding s to final e? 


ze bribe—bribes [ me) name — names 

de tide — tides ne.. tune — tunes 

1 in 7 —fifes pe f in 1 Aripe— ftr ip. 3 

he | ake —lakes re re — fharesWhr.« + 

he 4 tale — tales f tc fate —fates Wore 
Q 
4 


A. Yes, ſuch as end in ce, ge, 2 20; 20, Face 


Facet, Sta S. Oh -M as ee e Aſi r 0 
eic A 
rr r) 

Q That Have you to obſerve of the Letrer i? Ca 
A. Beſides its being long or ſhort by the general 0 
Rule with other Vowels, it is alſo long, A 
. high, Id Child; W. 
before ght 1 * Abt, 'F mb as } climb, Q 
gn ; Sign, | nd J kind. A 

* How:4s | i ſounded in proper Names ending in ow 
A. Tis ſounded lon in proger Names ending with ar 
iah; as, Hezehiab, | Feremiah, &c. 4 


. Horb is 1 ſounũec * a. Vowel in other proper 
Names? 
A. Tis founded ſhort in other proper Names; i as, 
Aziel, Eliab, Miriam. 5 
. When is i i ſounded like ee? q * 0 
A. IT is ſounded like ee, in Machine, (Mathien) 4 
Magazine, (Magazeen) oblige, (obleege) &c. from 


dne 


the French. rial 
Q. Is the found of i ever loft? a 

Al is; as in Piece, pierce, view, Saliſbury, c. 1 

4 


"Alſo in Medicine, (M IPD but not in medicinal. | _ 
of 7" 
n te nd | ret 
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| LN Q 0 
"4:44 \a . 
In hn ferns Dr 2 plurat Number from 
e Latin,'# is wunded hoop in the laſt Syitable, be- 
ore a Conſonant; as, Folios, Quartet, hen 8 
Q. I ben is © ſornded like oo 

4. When ois long, it founds meſtiy Nee 00; avin 
io, doing, frog 6555 5 — wh ' 

In what vs the o 3 

2 O is loſt in theſe Words; as, Coroner, (Crown 
r) Feoffee, (Feffee Nichols, (Nichlas) 9 
Carrin) Chariot, (Charrit.) 

Q. Whenis © fonntled Ite ii 

A. O is coinmonly ſounded like i, in in Wamur, 
Wimen) Flagon, 5 ] n. 

Q. When is o ſountle R= a? 

A. O is ee like x in 3 (Atturney) 
e NN Conduit. (Q 1 conjure, 
fcunjure) on be, (Cunſtable) London, 2 ) 
Monmouth, (Munmouth) Pommel, (Pummel.) 
ben it © blent r 


At the. of Words of more Syllables than 


one; as, rig teous, Piteous, rw; &c. 


" Of te Vowel U. 


5 Does u ever change its Sound? 
en) . Py It ſometimes doth. 
rom 1. Into the Sound of e; as in bury, (berry) bu- 
rial, (bertial. ) 
2. Into i as in buſy, (brzzy).B Bizneſs 

F 
nal. A. U after g is moſtly filent; as, Gueft, Guils, 

Of Tongue, Plague, re ogue, &c. But it ſerves to 
— reetain the hard Sound of g, which wighout 1 K. would 
rom he ſoft, | 

0. 


| 
. 


few, due, &c. 4 


20 Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


Q. Dotb u ever end any Engliſh raus? 
A. Uends no Words but theſe five, you, thau, Beau 


Lien, adieu; the haſt three of which we have fro 
the French. Inſtead of final u, we put ew, Or ue; 


tal 
e 

3. 
85 J 


Q. Does u ahwvays ſound long or ſhort, according t 
zhe 8 V. kms 17 2 
A. No; u is ſounded ſhort in many Words ending 
with ure after the Letter t; as, Creature, Gefture, 
Lecture, Picture, Scripture, &c. In all which, an 
many more, the « in the laſt Syllable is ſounded ſof 
and thort, tho* the Words end with e ſilent, but ir 
all other Poſitions the « is ſounded long or ſhort ac 
cording to the general Rule. \ 7 


N Of the Vnoel E. 2 


> When is y a Vowel? | | 
A When it ends a Word or Syllable; as, by, thy, 
Mercy, many. © 

„ What is the Sound of y as a Vowel? 

The ſame as i, and it is uſed at the End o 
Words inftead thereof; for i ends no Eng: 
TOI | 1 

. What have you farther to obſerve of y! 

A. Y final in Ns ot rc ARA changed 
into ze in the plural; as, C ries, Enemy— Ene- 
mies, Mercy—MMercies: And in the third Perfon < 
Verbs; as, marry—married, tar arried, &c. 

2. Yis feldom found in the Middle of Words ex 
cept in Egypt, Hymn, "Rhyme, Syſtem, and ſome others Aun 
of Greek Origin, and then it is a Vowel; and in 
Englih Words before the Termination ing; as, mar- 
rying, burying, but before other 'Terminations we uſe 
i and not x; as, dutiful, Craftineſs, & c. yet it is always 


I 
ä 


Mot 
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tained after a Vowel; as, E 2 Egaye, Attorney, 


[ttorneys, pray, praying, rayed, 
3 Wen! it begins a $-Ilable it. it is a Conſonant; 


8, Jer, vonder, Yr: 8 


—_— 


—_———— 


10 C. H A P. III. 
dine O te DovsLe VowELs, called IRE Lhe 
Hure. WP 7 AT is a Diphthong ? 


eeting of two Vowels in the ſame Syllable. * : 
Q How many Sorts of Diphthongs, er double 
Tz are there? 


A. T wo, Proper and Improper. 


Of the Proper Diphthongs. 


Q. What do you mean by a Proper Diphthong ? 
A. A Proper Diphthong is where both the V owels 
are ſounded; as, oi in Voice, ou in Houſe, 

* IWhich are the Proper Diphthongs? 

. The Proper Diphthcngs are ai, au, ei, oi, wy 
and on. 

Q. Do they always retain thetr mixed Sound ? 

A. Not always: For, 1. ai is ſometimes turned in- 
o the Sound k- bh e or ſhort; as, Fountain, (Founten ) 
Mountain, ( Mounten) Vi lain, (Villin) Captain, 
Captin) Chaplain, (Chaplin) Curtain, (Curtin. ) 

2. Au uſually keeps one and the ſame Sound; as 
in laud, Fraud, &c. but it looſes the Sound of u in 
hers Aunt, ( Ant) gauge ( age.) 


* 


e uſe * Meeting, that is the Union of two Vowels ; which is 

vays Getter than to ſay the ſounding of two Vowwels : For in ſome 

r&  Piphthongs the Sound of one of the Voauels is net heard; as 
in Meaſure, Pleaſure, where the Scund d is ct, 


A. A Diphthong, or double 1 -wel, is the 


Si 
| 

| 
1 
i 
N 


* 

1 
1 % 
* , ' 
"jd ml 


72 Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 
3 Ei or ey have not, like moſt others, the complicat 
ed Sound of the two Vowels, but generally take tha 
of 4 long; as, fergn, dein, grey, 2 dd. > | 
4. Oi always keeps its long Sound; as in bail, tot 
&c. campounded Words excepted. ____._ __- 
5. Os is ſometimes ſounded like u ſhort; as in 
Blood, Flood, &c. and like o long in Door, Floor. 
6. Oz uſually keeps one and the fame Sound ; at 
Houſe, Mouſe; but ſounds like « ſhort in Coup! 
Trouble, Scourge, &c. = ” 
Qi. Are the Sounds of the Proper double Vowel 
always written with the ſame Letters? 
A. No; for ai, au, oi, and ou, end no Emglij 
Words, except on in the Words thou, you, but are 
changed into ay, aw, oy, and ow; as in Day, Claw 
Bey, Plow. Oo never begins or ends any Englif 
Words, except too. FRY 


Of the Improper Diphthongs, * A 


Q. What do yen mean by an Improper Diph 
thong? | | 
A. An 7. 


mproper Diphthong is where the, Sound i 
but one of the two Vowels is heard; as, e in People. 
x | . e ee xe mn ol 
Q. Which are the Improper, Diphthongs? 
A. The ' Improper Diphthongs are aa, ea, eo, eu, «if 


. 
i, ; 


* A — — __— . 
_— — 


ben a Proper Diphthong /o/es its natural Sound, 
and changes it to any other ample Sound, it ceaſes to be a Pro- 
per, and becomes an Improper Diphthong, as having oni; 
the Sound of one fingle Vowel; except where a ſounds like oo, 
as in could; ſhould, would; for 00 is a//o a Proper Diph- 
thong. Thee double Vowels. often occur. at the End 
Wer, when the latter is of ue Uſe at all, but only from th: 
Cuſtom of our Language, which ſeldum ends a Word with 
any of the Vorwels but e or y; as, Lie, die, toe, ſhoe, ſoe, + 
true, virtue, day, play, lay, ſay. 


— 
0 


* 
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ir, da, &, (ve) 125 ui, (likewiſe & from the Latin, 
which is ſtil} uſed in ſome proper Names) and they 
ſounded in the Manner following, viz. | 
Hhounded like | | 
| a long in 1 Aaron, Baal, &e. 
a ſhort in {jaac, Canaan, &c. 
a a ſhort in hearken, Heart, hearty. 
e ſhort in Breath, Breaſt, dead, dealt. 
'e long in Beam, deal Retreat. 


e ſhort in ſrepardy, Leopard, Leonard, 
e long in eople, feodatory, frodal. 
o ſhort in George, Geography, Georgics, 


„ ( « long in) Shew, Shrewd, Shrewſbury. 
dr | long in Dew, Deuce, Pleuriſy, Fewel. 
"W 


5. Ee always retains its long Sound; as, Creed, 
Speed, &c. 
{ e long in f Belief, Befiege, Chieſ, Caſbier. 
e 5 e ſhort in Fierce, pierce. 
5. o long in f Boat, Coat, Goat, 1 
4 ai in Geal, (a Priſon) Goaler. :. 
J e long in Oeconomy, Phenix. 

5 o long in Doe, Foe, Slee, Toe, II de. 


e 


9. 0 e ſhort in ; Gueſt, Gueſs, Guerdon, &c. 
e . 


1 long in Accrue, Avenue, enſue. 


10. 


— 


e = * At the Endof Word: it is writ with y; as, buſy, cru- 

iſy, &c. and 7:04 buſie, crucifie. Tao Yowe!s com ug 

gelber, making an Improper Diphthong, he latter gene- 

-om tht ally lengthens the former, exce{t in this, where the latter is 

d uith Mound lng. | 

e, fol + It <will be better to write it always Ja l, as rt is /ont- 
imes done. | 


10. 


re: iterate, re-imburſe, Pre-amble, &c. 


a Sy able. 
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-} # Hort in Biſcuit, build, rebutld, &c. 
i long in guide, quite, beguile, diſs i 
u long in bruiſe, racruit, Fruit, 
&, is ſounded as e long in AMneas, Mina, &c. _ 
Q: Are not the Vowels in theſe Improper Diph- 
thongs ſometimes parted, and make twa diſtinct Syl 
lables ? 
A. 1. They are parted moſtly in compound Words 
where the next Syllable begins with a Vowel ; as, 


i 


* 
1 1 My 


BY = 


2. In Words ending with af or er; as, Di-er, 

Clathi-er, di-ed, &c. 
3. In Hebrew Words; as Zo-an, Zo-ar, Gilbo-u.ll Q 
4. In Greek Words; as, Cæſgare-a, Ide-a. A. 
5. Words from the Latin; as be-atitude, 5 Q. 
A 


crea tor, qui-et, Soct-ety, &c. 


Alſo in ſome Engliſh Words ; as, Miſcre- ant nan 


Hauer ance, Cru-elty. 


Of Triphthongs, or Treble Vovels. 
2 Do more than two Vawels ever meet together i 


A. Yes, ſometimes three; as eau in Beauty, and 
are called a Triphthong, when they make but one 
Syllable. 

Q. How many Triphthongs are uſed in Engliſh? 

A. We have adopted ſeven, and moſtly from the 
French; as 1. eau, in Beauty. 2. ien, in Lieu. 3 1ew 
in View. 4. uni, in Quail. 5. ue, in Quean. 6. wee 
in Queen. 7. eye, in Eye. 

Q. How are they ſounded? 

A. The firſt three as u long; the fourth as ay; ; th 
fifth and fixth as elong; and The ſeventh as long. 


CHAP 


HAN IV; 
Of the CONSONANTS. 
Q. JW 7 AT ts a Confonant ? | iy 
A. A Conſonant is a Letter that has not 
ny vocal Sound without adding a Vowel before or 
it; as n, which is ſounded em; p, which is 
dunded 
Q. How many Conſonants have we in ngliſh? 
A. Twenty-one; namely, b, c, d, J. & by j, 4, J, 
| ny p, 4s Ty % t, v, Wy x, y, 2 2. * | 
The firfl Diviſion of Conſanants. + 
52 hat is the firſt Diviſion of Conſonants. 
le and 445 Con — & 
Q It ich are Double 440 which are Single? 
A. X and z, made of cs and ds, are Double Con- 
mants; and all the reſt are Single ones. 


The fecond Diviſion of Conſonants. 


Q. What is the ſecond Diviſion of Conſonants ? 

A. Mutes and Semivowels, or Half Vawels. 

Q. What is a Mute ? 

A. A Mute is a Letter which cannot be diſtinꝗdly 
dunded without a F owe! added; ſuch are b, c, d, 
„% „ , t, v. 

Q. Ir hat is a Half Vowel ? 

A. A Half Vowel is a Letter which has ſome im- 
rrfect Sound without a Yawel added; ſuch are /, h, 
n, n, r, /, y; four of which are called Liguids, 
amely, I, m, u, r. 

Q. Why are theje called Liquids ? 

A. Becauſe of chat eaſy Motion with which they 
imbly glide away * a Mute in the ſame Sylla- 

2 ble, 


— —_ _—_— 


* They are called Confonants from hace theſe Letters 
at agree with the Vowel: in expreſſing Sounds. 
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ble, without any Sound; as ble in blemiſh, and pro 
in probable. | | 
B. 


Q. What is obſervable of b? 

A. Some Words ending in mb, quite loſe the 
Sound of &; and are pronounced ſhort ; as dumb, 
dum) Crumb, (Crum) Lamb, (Lam) Limb, (Lim) 
lumb,' (Plum) Thumb, (Thum.) | 
And ſome do it with bt final, or middle; as, 
Debt, (Det) Doubt, (Dout) Debtor, (Detor) Subtile, 
(Suttle.) 

Q. In what Mords does b loſe its Sound, and ſerulh 
only to lengthen the Syllable ? 

A. B, like e final, lengthens the foregoing YVow- 
el in Om (clime) //omb, (Wome) Coxcomb, (Cox- 
Come. 


C. 


Q. bat have you to fay concerning the Letter ? 
AI. This Letter muſt not be put between two Q 


Conſonants, as drink, not drinck, except before h, as A. 
AMMatch, Watch. ; ined 
Q. How many Scunds has c ? 12 


A. T'wo; a ſoft Sound like / im Cedar; and a har 
Sound like +, in Cat. N 
Q. Ven is c ts be ſaunded ſift ? Sos 


A, 1. Before e, i, andy; as in cement, City, Cy: ae 
. 4 1 5 ; 
er, except Sceptic, Scheme. er, 


2. C is allo founded ſoft before an Apaſtrophe, ( 
denoting the Abſence of e, or as if e was written -be- 
a fore. 


—— — — 


+-4 Mate is filent, er has very little Scund of itſelf. 
| A Semi-Vowel partales of a fimple Sound. — And a Liquidord-0 
% called from the Lips er Tongue being made uſe of to die 
the Sound to che Leiter ſulloawing. 
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ore a Conſonant, and yet ſilent; as danc'd, (danced) 
* laced.*) 
hen is c * be ſounded hard? 

7 C is hard like 4 before a, o, u, and the Con- 
the Wnants /, 7; as, Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab; and at 
mb, he End of a Syllable or Word, as, Ac-cord, Fro. lic. 
im) Nec. Alſo ſometimes before Y; as Chord, Cha-lic, &c. 

Q. When is c not founded © 
a, A. C before | is quite loſt in Monoſyllables; as, 
ack, Crack,-&c. | 
And in theſe Words, Schiſm, (Sizm) Verdict, 


Dro 


cru erdit) Indictment, (Inditement) Heal, (Vittels) 
N ichualler, ( fee Ee. g 
% Q. e is ch * lite Kk? 


A. Ch is ſounded like 4 in moſt foreign Words, 
d | eſpecially in the proper Names of the Bible; 
, Archippus, Archangel, Baruch, Chem ts Cboler, 
boy, ge 2 BY 
re net ſome particular Fords excepte | 
A. The rn Kgl. Sound of ch 7 uſually re- 
ined in theſe Words, Archbiſhop, Arcidegeon, Ra- 
acl, Cherubim, Arch, Architect. 


B 3 Q. 


* 1s there is no Difference in the Sound of and c 22 e 
i, and y, it is one of the hardeſt Things inthe Engliſh 
neue, to know when to write the one, and when the 

122 there being no ſettled Rule for this Purpaſe; aud 
„ | Nranmarian . Obſervations, rather confound than 
n pe- ther Learner: Since that Rule can be of tile Service 
at admits of ſuch a vaſi- Number of Exceptions : In this or 
other Caſe, until the Learner be confirmed in a correct 
ay of Spelling, let him nit truft his uncertain Judgment, 
trout con ſialling a Dictionary, when he meets with a 
LiquilWord-of which he has not a juſt Idea And to prevent his 
diei laing the Jam? Word another Time, be foculd write it 
x in his Pocket- Book, which is the beſt Methed to improve 
in Spelling tru.y, 
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Q.: How is the French ch ſounded? 

A. The French ſound ch like h; and we retain 
that Sound in many Words immediately received 
from them; as Chevalier, (Shevalier) Machint, 
(Xlaſheen) Capuchin, (Capuſheen) Chaiſe, (Shaize) 
Champaigne, (Shampane. ) 

N, Can you give another Obſervation of the Sound 
of ch \ 
4 Ch is pronounced as gu in Chair, (Quoir) 
Choriſter, (Quoriſter.) 

Alſo ch at the End of a Word takes 7 before it, 
as, Ditch, Watch, yas: ſome few common Words 


as, much, ſuch, rich, which. 
| . 


Q. I bat is obſervable of d? 
A. The Termination ed is often ſhortened int: 
t; as burned, burnt, ſhipped, ſhipt; ripped, ript; 


bleſſed, bleft; toſſed, toft, &c. But this ſhortning | 
4 5 
e 


never to be uſed when any Word in 4 or f find 
takes the 'Ferminations ed after it; as, land—landei 
not land d; part—parted; not part'd: Nor eve 
when d or t follows it in the next Word. 

Q. I ever the Sound of d loft P 

A. D is not ſounded in Ribband, (Ribbon) Da 
mond, (Dimon.) 


| F. 


. What are your Obſervations on the Sound Ff! 
Fs * 1. Fin the Wo of, is ſounded 4 lik 
uz as, the Lord Mayor (ov) London. | 
But 9 (at a Diſtance) is ſounded with a fine A 
iration ; as, to keep off, to carry off, (as if it was oþb 
| VE F in the Para Numder, . ally rok 
into v, and has its Sound; as, Life—Lives, Wife 
Niue. | | 
| 
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| G. 
tan Q. How many Sounds has g? | 
ved A. It has two Sounds, like c, the one hard and 


ine, the other ſoft. 
ize) Q: When ts g founded hard? Ss + 

A. G is always hard before a, o, u, I, ; as, 
Garment, gone, tl Glaſs, grow; bcfore ui at the 
Beginning, and er ſometimes at the End of Words; 
as, Guilt, Guide, Anger, longer; and at the End of a 
Syllable, or Word; as, bring, bring-ing : Alſo 
re it when gg come together, they are both Ur though. 
ords or i follows, as Beggar, Dagger; except fugge/t, 

Suggeſtion. WJ 
Q. When is g ſounded foft 2 
A. G is uſually ſounded ſoft before e, i, and y; 
like je, and ji; as, Gender, Ginger, Gypſy, &c. 
int Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions? 
ript A. Yes, there are three Sorts of Exceptions. "1 
ing 1. All proper Names in the Bible have g hard 
final} before e and i, becauſe they are always fo pronoun- 
dei ced in their Originals; as, Gethſemani, Gihon, Gil- 
evei boa, &c. and ſome others; as, Gilbert, Argyle. 
2. G before e is hard in the following common 

Words; beget, forget, Geer, Geeſe, get, Gewgaws, 


ound 


101r) 


elding. | h 20 

3. 8 before i, is hard in theſe Words; begin, 
begirt, forgive, giddy, Gift, Gills, gild, gilt, Gilder, 
Gimlet, gird, Girdle, Girl, Girth, give, cc. 

Q. Hs g ever ſaunded like dg? 

A. In a few Words; as, Roger, College, Digit, 
Flagelet, frigid, Legerdemain, Magic, Pigeon. 
Q. Ls the Sound of g ever lat? 8 

A. 1. G before m and n in the ſame Syllable, is 
filent; as Signior, (Senior) Sovereign, (Soverein) 
Phlegm, (Fleme) Sign, (Sine) deign, (dein) reign, 
(rein) arraign, (arrain) Gnat, (Nat) Sc. Q 
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Q. Hew is gh funded in the be 1 of Wards 2 

7 Gh in the Beginning of Words £2. like g 
hard; though it is very rarely uſed; as Ghittar, Ghof?. 

2. Is not gh ſounded W rf like ff and ro? 

1. The proper Sound of gh is out of the 
Throat; but to take off the Roughneſs, it is grown 
cuſtomary to ſound it like I; as cough, (coff) laugh, 
(laff) enough, (enuff“) c. and ſometimes to neglect 
it-quite. 

2. The Sound of gh at the End of ſeveral Names 
of Places is the ſame as ro; as Edinburgh, (Edin- 
burro) Gottenburgh '(Gortenburro)ZHamburgh; (Ham- 
burro. ) 

RE Can. you give auy Example where gh is- not 
3 


651 is not ſounded in. the following Words, 
but pts lengthens the Vowel”; as, Ahmighty,. (Al- 
mity) Daughter, 5m alight, (elite), Right, 
(Rite) though, ver x 


72 
Q: B; h to.be ſounded at the End of Words? | 
A. His not ſounded at the End of ſome: Words; 


2s, Jehovah, Meſfiah, &c. but is always ſounded if 
— des N it; as, match, bath, 


2 * obſerve further. about h? 
7 1. His almoſt . Jobn, Thomas, Honoar, 


Heir, n 2. H 


— — 8 ** — ꝗ—— * all 


The" Encagh, when. it > eh a ſuffitient- 8 ſn 
as, here, enuff: But, when. it. fignifies a ſufficient Num- 
her it 4 cnow ; and it. would. be better to write. it 


2. His not written before any final Conſonant 


” Wt t; as, Knight, Light, might. 
7 3. H is loſt after r ; as, Rhine, Rheum, Rhetoric 
. , eni 72 


4 


he 

vn 7. 

, 9. What is obſervable of j? | 
Ct If this Letter he always tailed, as it ought to o 


de, and the Learner accuſtomed to call it ja, no 
ther Rules or Obſervations are neceſlary about it: 


ears the ſoft Sound of g. 
"IS 
Q. What is obſervable of k ? 


„ keep, kill, &c. being never put before any other 
tter but », and then moſtly 4 lent, or expreſſed in 
n pas Manner; as, Knack, een Knight, 


4 K is moſtly omitted in the ending zc4, in Words 
df two or more Syllables, ſuch as ng ich Logic, A- 
1thmetic ; and, though it was the old eſtabliſhed 
Vay of Spelling, to retain it, all our beſt modern 
Authors leave it out as a -ſuperfluous Letter, as 4 
it the End of Words and Syllables is always hard 
ike &, without y or ſilent e to ſoften it, as in Chace, 
Trace, Mercy, &c. 

L. 
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t always begins a Syllable, and is put before Vow- 
ls only ; as, Lanes Joſeph, June, &c. and FR? | 


A. The chief Uſe we have for & in the Langiake; f 
to expreſs the hard Sound of c before e and i; 


ht) Sc. | 
'C Have you no farther Ne ans on the Letter 


* 


* Colonel, (Cornel.) 
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- 4604 ik it ys „ 2100 if A Me ten AN 5 
Q What i tis Brod af th Smd of 1? . By 
It is ſometimes founded like 7; as in the Word | 


. What Words leave out | in the Prommctation? g 
LV is ſilent in a few common Words, as Foll, like 
(Foke) Pſalm, (Plaum) Salmon, (Sammon) Ac. Ir is 


alſo in ſome Do of Places; as, Alawick, (An- 
wick) Eincaln, (Lincon) r. N 
. ira have = urther to obſerve concernis I? 
'A. 1. Lin of one Syllable, is ufually 
double at the End; as, all, tuell, TY toll, full, &c. 
except when a N comes before it; as, Hail, 
feel, Fool, Soul: Words compounded with all, are Q 
al ſo written with one /; as, Almighty, almoſt, always, 7 
e. nds 
2. No Words of above one Syllable end in A; as, New 
beautiful, alt Sable. e 2 few Words accent- Nrom 


* on the laſt har 
— 
2 What is ol Ne of the ee iſe, 


A. MA founds like n in the Words Accomp, Ys 
count) On; (Accountant. 9; 
N. e | 
Q. What Words leave out n in * Pronunciation? 
£. N is never heard at the End of a Word after 


mz as, Autumn, Column, condemn, contemn, damn, 
lim, ſelemn; but n muſt be written, becauſe the 
Wen have * a foreign Derivation. 


P. 
8 7 wher Wards i 15 b ee Ne > 


. 


— 


* They are commonly wwriiten, Account, Accountant. 1 
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A. P is very obſcure, if not quite loſt before.s at 

the Beginni ng of Words; as in Pain; Pan, 
r ar: —— 8 ns, lenpt, AMttanpt, 

, Co n Fro baer 

Hotv is ph to ke ſou | 

When Ph is in one Syllable, it al ſounds 

be 75 ; as, Phantaſy, Diphthong, Epitaph: Bat when 

t is in different Syllables,cach has A 

herd, up- hald, &c. 

s the Sound of ph ever changed 4 E A. 

Fa In ſome Words it ſounds almoſt like ” a" 


tepben, * Nephew, OA” 
D. 

Q. How iq founded? | 

A. Like tu, or &, and has always after it, It 
nds no Words without e after it; and that but a 
ew from the Latin in quus; as, oblique, antique, 
rom obliguus, antiguus; in which the gue ſounds ſike 
hard, or &, and muſt be ſo pronouneed. Words 
dom the French moſtly change gue into c, or 4; as, 
iſh, Wa, from r:/que, train. + 
R. 


Q. N hat is obſervable about r! -? | 
A. It is ſometimes founded double; as in Forage, 
on? "ar ifh, periſb, &c. 
aftet And it is Joſt in ſome Words; 11. e, 
lamn, ooſet. ) 


e the S. | 
Q. How 0 Sounds has ſ? A. 


Ac- 


— 
8 


— 


8 Note, Ph i, Nh in te, (tific) phthyſical, 
A. cal.) 
+ Some rechon this a needleſs Letter, becauſe c hard or k, 


4? 


Oe ight ſupply its Place; but its Uſe is manife/ted at the Be- 
ant. 


ning of Words ; as in Queen, Queſtion, Tec. 


_ Of ORTHOGRAPHY: ©, 

A. Two: 1. A ſoft Sound, like kifing; and this 
is its proper and natural Sound. 

2. A hard ar hore Sound, he an, at the 


End of Words; alſo after an improper hthon 
in the Middle of Words. : 


Q. Gan you give any Example of the fo oft hiffin 


. l., 

s, thus, us, yes; but all Monoſyllables ex- 
cept og four, end with the ſtrong hiſſing Sound 
of /, and are mol written with pr as, -hiſs, bleſs 


But in Words of more than one Syllable, after an 
the 1 is not doubled: as, glorious, gracious, tedious, 


* Can you give any Example of the hard Saut 
? 

72 A,, has, his, was; and it is always thus ſound: 
ed at the End of Monoſyllables ending with fingle 
5; (except the four before- mentioned, namely thi, 
&c.) — after an improper Diphthong i in many 
Words; — raiſe, Praiſe, N graciouſly, Rig. 


teouſneſe, & 
& at Fakes Obſervations have you of l founding 
hard ? 
A. 1- $ is ſounded hard like z, in all Words of th 
Raus Number, and in all Verbs of the third Perſon 
iingular; as, Names, Worms, he hears, ſhe reads. 
2. At the Beginning of Words; as, ſafe, ſober,&c, 
. When it follows a long Syllable; as, grows.* 
In what Wards is ſ not ſounded ? ; 
A. $ is not ſounded in Carliſle, (Carlile) Yi 7. 
count, (Vicount( Po (Iland) W (Ile) &c. is ule 


* 


th — 


„ The ſmall . s has no Place bis when it is the loft. © 
Letter of a Word. the long \ ſerving every other Place abu Paten 
' the Capital 8 is not uſed. 
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thi 1 
) Q. How is ti founded before a Vowel? 

A. Like h; as Nation, Oblation, &c. 

Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions ? 

A. Les; there are four Exceptions: 

1. 77 keeps its own natural Sound at the Begin- 
ning of Words; and when / goes immediately be- 
fore it; as, Title, Celgſtial. 

2. Before a Conſonant in the ſame SyUable ; as, 
elaflic, Tillage, &c. 

3. Camparatives in er, and Superlatives in eft, 
from Adjectives ending in ty, give ti its natural 
Sound; as, mighty, mightier,, might! 

4. Names plural, and the ſecond and third Per- 
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Sound; as, Cities, Duties, to empty, thou emptieſt. 
und. he emptieth, and emptied; and from pity we tay 
ng oitrable.* 
thi Q. Does it any where found like ſſ? 
nan 4. St ſounds like ſoft in ſuch Words as theſe, 
Lig dooffle, Birſile, Buſile, Cofile, Epiſtle, Griftle, noftle, 
Jie, Thiftle, wh le, wreſtle. 
nding wy x4 c, s, or t, going before i, followed by ano- 

ee Yowel, found alike; as in Mufician, perſuaſion, 
f che Imitation; how muff we bnow when to write one, and 
erſoulif when anather ? 
A. 1. All Words of this Kind are derived from 
others; and therefore when the original Words end 
; f de, / or ſe, then ſi is uſed; as, per ſuade - Ben- 
Laſion, confeſs — Con n, confuſe—Conſuſion, Oc. 
4 If 2 Wordle 5 in ik then ci 
is uſed, as, e MAuſic— Hufician. | 
Cc 3. But 


we T g in 77 Wks ſounds like tt; ar, „Las, City 
Mea: Liular, O 


ſons of Verbs ending in ty, give ti its natural Bf 
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3 But if they end with f or te, then ti is uſed 
as Seft—Seftion, imitate Imitation; except fubmut 
Submiſſion, permit—Permiſſion, &c. 

Q: How is th founded? 

A. When th come together in a Syllable, the 
are to be conſidered as put one Character, an 
ſounded at one Breath, like the Greet Theta; 
in thin, Thumb, &c. And in like Manner are d 
ph, ſb, and wh founded 15 one Breath. 8 

Q. What do you obſerve of the Conſonant v? 

A. That it is to be pronounced like ev, or ve. 

In what Poſition is it uſed? 

A. It goes before all the Vowels, but never fol 
Jows them without e filent after, or at leaſt, under 
ſtood; as, vaſt, vend, Voice, vidgar, have, Hue: low 
lowd, for loved. 

It follows the Conſonants / ad 7; as, Calves 
carve, &c. | 

IW. 


Q. I hat are your Obſervations where the Letter 
z5 written but not ſounded ? 
A. 1. Wis written, but not ſounded, in Anſwer 
Sword, IV hore, Stwoming, &c. 
2. It is never ſounded before r in the ſame Sy 
lable; as, wrap, T/rath, TONS, Irretch, baus 
wrong, wrought, roth, atbry. * 


. 


* {f each Letter was always pronounced with one and tl 
Jame Sound as ſuch Letter denotes, the Art of TRu 
SPELLING might be eaſily attained; but ſeveral file 
Letters being introduced into our Lee, to writ 
correcily is thereby rendered much more difficult, and i 
only to. be acquired. by frequent Exerciſes in Spelling, a 
carefully obJerving the Language as it now flands. 
Some of the filet Letters have been adopted, and are r. 
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is uſed both as a Vowel and a Conſonant ; 
glare or between Vowels it is a Conſonant ; as, 
Vant, went. IVinter, Fewer; but after a, e, o, it is 
Vowel; as, fwtl, bawl, Dew, few, how, now, &c. 
Q. How is wh founded? . 

A. M is never met with but in Words purely 
nghſh; as, I heel, where, when. 


uſed 
mit 


, the 


„ an 
ta; 


Ire ch :? 36h if i . 
Q IWhat do you obſerve of the Letter x? ; 
. 1. A is a double Conſonant, and hach no 


Sound of its own. 

2. At the Beginning of Words it is always ſound- 

d like z; as in Aznophon. 

3. In the Middle and End of Words it ſounds 
| | | C2 like 


De. 


c fol 
nder 
Levi 


ained out of Cuſtom, to ſaſten and meliorate the Lan- 
guage, as g in Foreign, Sovereign, and u in Honour, 
Labour, there being no ſuch Letters in their Originals, 
Forain, Souverain, from the French; or in Honor, La- 
bor, from the Latin.—ZBut moſt of them are retained to 
race out the original Tongue «we have borrowed thije 
Words from, in which they have full Power; as b in 
Debtor, Doubt, g in reign, Cc. in Conformity to their 


Ales 


ter 


» Sy! Originals, Debitor, Dubium, regno, en 1he Latin; 
wr) and i in Gardiner, t ix Mortgage, Sc. from the French, 


Jardinter, Mort — Death, and gage—Pleage, Though 
bis Conformity in ſeveral! Englith Words is certainly of 
great Service to Foreigners, &C. yet to objerve it always 
would make ſuch abe and unnatural Alterations, as 
| the Genius of the Enoliſh Language can never comply 
lu with, ſuch as Charm, n Carm, Envy, obtain 
vori —obrine, Earth —Er:h, Purſe - Burſe, Leſs— La, &c. 
md Wit being evident the three former are derived from the 
„ a Latin Hords Carmen, Invidea, and obtinea; and the 
. three" latter from the Greek ones Egæ, Bugoz and 
2e gros. | 
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like cs, or #5; as in þ A Mur, [Guided Zertſer, 


Wals, &c. and never N a e e bit 3 in pro 
per Names. | 1 


Q. What do you 1 WI 2 

A. Z has a compounded Sound, and ſounds like 
21; as, in Zeal, Zone, &&. 

It may go before or after any of the Vowel, 
dut never immediately defore or after \ of the 
Confonants. 


«1 


_ „ * ll. _ * NF 


— — 4 wn dd * 


H 
Of Sr III, or the Dryts1on of Wonps int 
SYLLABLES. | 


n HAT is Sye pelling ? 3 4 
A. Spelling is an uſeful Art, which ſhews, 

1. How to take Words aſunder into convenient 
Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunciation 
and original Formation. 


2. How to join Letters and Syllables. together, 
which are divided, fo as to compoſe onda by them. 


2 Porky theſe tiv Waye 4 Spelling ride 10 
Kea 


13 St, namely, the dividing of Words already 
made into Syllables and. FPards; and, out of the ſe to 
make up the ſame Words again; as in ſpelling the 
Word merciful, we fay m-e-r—mer—6 e u-l 
—ful—merciful : So that the Word is firſt 
into its Parts, and then ſet together again. 
bat is a Syllable ? 
A. A Syllable is a complete Sound uttered in one 
Breath, and may conſiſt of one ſingle Vawel, or of 
a-double Vowel, joined to one or more Conſonants 
a8, 4, Beo, o- -bo-di- ent, &C, but without a Vowel 
no 
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ſer, i no Syllable can be formed, becauſe bnd, rmp, or any 
other een cannot be pronounced. | 

* How many Letters may there be in a Syllable? 

Eight, as in Strength. 

Q. Haw many Syllables may be in a Word? 
like i A. No Word has above ſeven or eight; ; (few in 
9 Engliſh have fo many) as, co-eſ-ſen-tial-i-ty, in- com- 
pre-ben-fi- iq ay 

Q. {+ a true Diviſion of Words into their Sylla- 
dles very 20 05 for true Pronunciation? 

A. Les; Reading, being nothing but a rapid 
or — grow , Whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, conſequently read and ſpeak ſo ; 
2, ſuppoſe a . in reading the Words Dan: ger, 
Dan-cer, rightly divided, uld ſay, Danger, 
Dant-er, it would be eaſily perceived he had pro- 
nounced and corrupted theſe Words as far wrong 
in ſpeaking as in ſpelling ; ſo that without a true 
Divihon, our Speech itfelf would be improper, and 
hardly malle 

Het muſt we then larn 10 divide Engliſh 
Wards, rightly into Syllables? 
By obſerving the five following Rules, by 
* all Engliſo Words any be properly divided, ; 


eral RULES for Avid WoRnDs int. | 
J | SYLLABLES: ' | 


RULE I. 


FF. two Vowels come together, not making a 
N Boy muſt de divided; as, Li-ar, 


on, Rx in. | ; 
0 3 e 


> ah * 


8 


. Oberve — Fowel are in each Mord; fer ihere is 
eera/ly but one 4 oxvel to one Syliable. 


* 


. iti 
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| RULE H. 3198 
Two of the fame Conſonants muſk be parted; as, 
Ab- bot, ac-cent, ad- rr, offer; &e, 
Key RULE III. « | 
A ſingle Conſonant between two Vowels muſt ge 
to the latter; as, a- ny, ba- con, ca- pon, de- cent; ex- 
cept x, which is always joined to the former. 


RULE IV. 


Two Conſonanes between two Vowels muſt be 
parted; as, Au- ber, Dam- ſal, &c. except the latter 
Conſonant be 4 or 7, and then it takes the other along 
with it to the latter Vowel; as, A-pron, Fa-bric, 
Cy-clops, Re-flett, & c. And, = 

Ch, ph, /b, th, and wh, which always. 20 together 
in Spelling.“ | L BE 

"4." + > Sa | FS" VB ITYT's THF OT 1 hy SPY IE 2 64 

* The' the Table Words (th their Diviffe J « A a 
lirrle from the former Kane this Bond, as ons; byes 
more eflabliſhed Books of the Kind, yet as this Rule iran - 
dident Improvement, and muſt as ſuch. be generally rerei ved. 
no other Apology is requifite than to ſay, That the Author 
holds it as a Principle to own Convittion as ſoon as ti; 
felt, and to make Alterations and Improvements. accord-. 
ingly. his Rule remedies the Entanglements of initial 

Lelters, comprehends four of the Rules laid down in other 
Books, and gives Wordi th:ir proper © Pronunciation. | Set 
Examples under it ia the NEN] EnGLiga TUTOR ; in which 
Table all you there fee in Italic Characters, where two 

Conſonants would go together, and require a double Accent I. 
for Pronunciation, by this wall be divided aud pronounce 
properly without that imputent 15 3 }Þ—-Thus much may fuf+ Wi 
fice for any Alterations that have been made in the foregoing Wt 
Editions, or for what may appear in this in Conformity to the 
above-mentioned Bot; which, however plain and imple it Ns 
may appear; "ts not therefere the R le, confli- N be, 

puted into a more practical Syſtem perhaps ( particularly in the cqui 
artbographical Part) than any oller that has per appeared. J. 


— <4 


Y _ ah. 


—— — 
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RULE V. 

All the ſingle original or primitive Words, muſt 
reep their own Letters and Syllables, or additional 
Parts; namely, the Prepoſitrons and Termination, 
muſt be ſpelled 8 anddiſtinctly by themſelves; 
as, en- able, un-equal, Bondage, zeal-ous, &.“ 
Except 1. Such original Words as take only y af- 
er them for their Termination, have as many of the 
foregoing Conſonants joined to it as can begin 2 
Word; as, wor-thy, craf-ty,. &c. nn 1 
2. Such as end in e, 2 loſe it before the Termi- 
ation; as, write, wri-teft, & c. are to be ſpelled by 
he commen Rules: But if the Termination begins 
ith a Conſonant, the final 2 is ſtil] kept; as, Abate- 
„&c. and ſometimes before the Yawel a; as, 

mprove- able, change- able. 
3. Original or primitive Words, ending with any 
f the above Termmations, as, cnpritutate, cannot be 
{Wivided capitul-ate, cupitul being no primitive Ford, 
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Kc. | | 
De Tables of initial Letters are omitted; be- 


ahorn tis to be obſerved that | or r preceding any other 
9 tis Conſonant, conſtitute a double initial Letter; and that 
ord-F&h, ph, ſh, und wh, before lor r, conſtitute the treble” 
irie Naim. A eehak d 


other N 0E 
See 9 A : 
vhich BO £ 
Fw * Words of one Syliable ending with a Confonant, and 
ſecen I. Dipbebong preceding it, have always the Conſonant 


lab when compounded with A Termination that be- 


22 ns with a Vowel, as a Man, manned, Pen, penned, % 
going „ſtopping, Drop, dropping, c. alſo Words of more 
to dhe Wllables, when the Accent lies on the laſt $ yylable ending 


ple it A Confonant, have it likewiſe doubled in the Deriva- 
onfti- ve, pre- fer, pre-terred ; com-pel, com · pelled ; ac-quit, 
I the Wcquit-ted, Sc. All ſuch Words are be/t divided by Rule 
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Ar 8 

The Endings cal, tial, cian, + fron, tion, ſhould 
not, (according tothe modern Way of pronouncing) 
be parted in ſpelling, being ſo many diſtinct Sounds, 
which cannot be divided without being corrupted; 
for the ci, /i, or ti are always ſounded like 5%, in 
the laſt Syllable of Words; as, 
* fr-t:-fi-"cial artifi-ſhal | 
Fat gh 9 2 Ae, 5 * 1 Aal 


Mu- ſi- cian © i Muſi-ſhan ? 

E 1 [ 5 \ Egyp-ſhen tor b ſhin 
Per-ſua- on a . x on For 1 bun 
Sal- var tion Salas hon © . 


Whether this be a Propriety or not, I ſhall not ab- 


ſolutely determine, (as it is a Matter of Diſpute a- 


mong the Critics]; however, we cannot find one In- 
ſtance in good Poetry, where any of the faid Endings 
counts more than one ſingle Syllab̃e. 


aan 


When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the Chad, a | 


Now wears a Garland, an Egyp-tian God. 
No, tis reply d * . Almighty Cauſe, 
Aets not by par-tial, but by gen'ral Laws, 


— 


'+ Theſe two commonly take a Letter from the primitive 
Words; as, tranſgri/1, Tranſgre/-fion, inſpect, Iuſpec- tion, 
perſect, Perfec-tion, ek $1 1 | | 
Except when I precedes the ti; as, Queſ-ti-om, celef-ti-al, 
&c. 5 | e 
She ci in this Pefition has moſtly a double Accent ; which 
fee fully txplained in Page 43. 


ould 
ng) 
nds, 
ted 
„in 


ab- 


'C a- 


In- 
ugs 
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Tat Reafor, Paſt ſran, anſwer one great Aim; 

That true Self-love and So-cial are the fame. Por 

Freed by the Terror of the Witor's Nume,, 

The reſcu'd' States his grent\ Protec- tion eim. | 
Fl ADDISON, 


—_— 


2 5 —_ * 


EC HAP. VI. 
Of Tops and MARK S. 


HE Stops are uſed to ſhew what Diſtance af 
Time muſt be obſerved in Reading: They 


{rc ſo abſolutely neceffary to the better underſtanding 


hat we. read and write, that, without a ſtrict At- 
ntion to them, all Writing would be confuſed and 
able to many Miſconſtructions. 

Staat, conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are ſix; 
namely, a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Interro- 
8 Admiratian. A Comma ſtops the Read- 
r's Voice, whilſt one may deliberately count the 
Number one; the Semicelon, one, two; the Colin, one, 
wo. three; the Period, {nterrogation, Admiration, or 
xclamation, ane, two, three, four. 


The CHARACTERS of STOPS are, ViZ. 
1. A Comma, placed at the Foot of a Word and 


a, marked, thus („) 


2. A Senicolon, a Point over a Comma (;) 

3. A Colon, two Points (:) g 
* F; 5 a ſingle Point at the Foot of a 
ord (. | | 
5, A Note of Interrogation, or aſking a Queſ- 
ion (f) 


6. A Note of Eaclamatian os Adriiration (|) 
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The MARKks, &c. are tne that fallaw. = 
1. Accent () rn: Paragraph (4) — 
2. Apoſtrophe (') 12. Crotchets\-] Pence 
Ae Aſteriſm. (*) 13. Parentheſis ( 5 at: 
4. Breve ( 4 14. Quotation (<) Feat] 
£ Caret ( 15. The End of a Quo 2 
— 66 tation (“) eſt; 
Þ Direſis ( 5 16. Section (8) — 
Hyphen () 17. Ellipſis =) he F 
9. Index. ( | | . Brace 1311, Deat 
10. Obeliſk {+) 1 Vor 


nite: 
2. 
dente 


Srors exemplified and explained. . 


A Coun (3) 4 ) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations; 
ter Every Aiſtiget Word of Numbers; as, on 
a three, fix, ten, twenty, &c. 

After every diſtinct Fi igure of Numbers 
1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 20, &c. 

After eve Quality belonging to the ſame 
Name, except th laſt; as, a diſcrete, ſenſible, gener ou! 
honeft Man. 
After bare Names of Perſons, c. called upo 
or ſpoken to; as, Remember not, O Lord, our Offen 
ces; or Things diſtinctly mentioned; as, 3 


— 
— as tl. 


8 2 — — —— 


* Several Grammarians refer the treating of Stops a 
Mars till after Syntax, not confidering them abſalutely nec) 
ſary to be known till the Scholar be 77 to apply them to thi 
proper Purpoſes in Writing : Whilſt others advance, that 
more early Knowledge of uch of them as are uſed as Init 
als in Reading, &C. is feund to be the 'mo/? expeditious My 
thid in forwarding a Learner, by giving him the Senſe | C 
what he reads (which without ſuch 'aKnowledge of then 
might be confuſed and unintelligible) r is therefore thou;! 
proper to give them à Place here. 
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'lm, Oak, &c. Sheep, Oxen, Horſes, &c. James, 
obert, William, Honour, Power, &c. + | 
— After every the leaſt diſtin Clauſe of a Sen- 
ence, which is Part of a more perfect one; as, 
Natyre clothes the Beaſts with Hair, the Birds with 
Feathers, and the Fiſhes with Scales. 58 ä 
An Interjection alone muſt be pointed from the 
eſt; as, Shah / trouble us not with Trifler, 2 

— Before the Conjunction and, when it connects 

he Parts of a Sentence; as, Life is precarious, and 
Death is certain; but not when it couples only 
Vords; as, the Critic and Pedant are too often 
nited. 
2. A Semicolon (;) is made Uſe of when half the 
Sentence is left behind, and to diſtinguiſh Con- 
rarieties ; as, Are you humble, teachable, adviſable ; 
dr, ſtubborn, ſelf-willed, and high-minded ? 

—W hen ſeveral Names with their different Qua- 
ities have equal Relation to the fame Verb; as, 
war a Man of regular Conduct; of a fret, fa- 

lieus, forgiving Temper ; of a charitable, humane 
Diſpoſition, &c. 

3. A * Colon (:) is made Uſe of to diſtinguiſh a 
erfet Sentence, which has a full Meaning, of its 
wn ; but yet leaves the Mind in Suſpence and Ex- 
ectation to know what follows; as, An envious 
ritie cannot forbear nibbling at every Author that 
omes in his May Ner can even the mojt admired Poet 
hat ever wrote eſcape him. \ 

A Colon is gene: ally uſed before a comparative 
onjunttion in a Similitude ; for Example, As an ill 


duo 


Inter Arr 
& N — | 
nk | * Chambers's Dictionary. ſays, Gramm. rians are net agreed 
then bout the preciſe Differ ence between theColon and Semicolon; 
bout! md therefore thoje two Pauſes feem to be uſed by many Au- 


bort indiffcrentiy. 


the Author; thus“ 


* 
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Air nuy endanger à good Conſtitution : 80 may a Pla 
of ill Example endanger ayood Man. | 
When the latter Clauſe is connected by a Re 
lative reſerting to ſome Name in the former; 
# ws us Demunution to .a Man to have been in th 
Wrong : Perfection is not his Attribute. 
4. The #er12d, or full Stop, (-) is uſed at thy 
Concluſion of a Sentence, and ihews that the Sent 
— complete and ended; as, Fear God. Honour . 
Ing. 
5. A Note of Interrogation (?) is put after 
Queſtion aſked ; as, hat ſhall we d? IA hen fhi 
we come? | 
6. A Note of Exclamation or Admiration (I) i 
uſed when ſomething is admired or exclaimed ; 
gainſt ; as, Oh the Idlengjs! Oh the Perverſeneſs 
the Boy ! 
3 MARES, Sc. explained. 
1. An Accent () being placed over a Vowel, de 
notes that the Lone, or the Streſs of the Voice u 
ptronouncing, is upon that S Pant as, in Baptiſn 
2. Apsſtrophe () at the Hicad of Letters, deno 
ſome Letter, or Letters, left out for quicker Pro 
nunciation; as, '{*ll, tor I will; lov'd, for lovel 
10 A, for would/t ; fba'n't, for ſball not ; ne'er, $0 
never. 8 5 2 2 
3. Afteriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in thi 
Margin, or ſet at the Foot of the Page: Several 
them ſet together ſignify, that there is ſomethin 
wanting, detective, or immodeſt in the Paſlage 0 


4. Breve (©) is a Curve or crooked Mark over 
Vowel, and denotes that the Syllable is founda 
quick, or ſhort; as, Hat, Bat. 

5. Caret (+) denotes a Letter, Syllable, « 
Word to be left out in a Sentence, by Miſtake iq, ©. 

| VV riwun 
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Vriting or Printing; and this Mark (a) is put un- 

er the Interlineation i in the exact Place where it is 

> come in; 3 as, are 

Tuſtice and Temperance à excellent Virtues. 

b. Circumflex () is ſhaped ſomething like the | 

aret; when uſed it is placed over a Vowel in a 

ord, to denote a . 3 as Euphrates. 

7. Dioreſis, 0b 0 Dialy 7s, is noted by two full 

oints at the of the latter of two Vowels, to 

er Wilolve the Dipktlicas, and to divide it into two 
yilables ; as, Capernaum. 

8 Hyphen (-) is a ſtreight Mark acroſs, which 

ing ſet at the End of a Line, denotes, that the 

yIlables of a Word are parted, and that the Re- 

ainder of it is at the Beginning of the next Line. 

Whenever a Word is thus parted at the End of a 

ine, the SyHables muſt be carefully ſeparated by the 

ules for dividing. 

It is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words 

to one; as, Ale-houſe, Inn-keeper, &c. 

In this Caſe, the latter muſt - never begin with a 

apital, except Names of Countries, Towns, or 


fice; as, Sauth-Britain, North- Britain, g 
land, Aitorney-General, &c. 


if placed over a Vowel, it denotes it long; as, 
We; and in Writing it is called a Daſb, and ſigni- 
s the Omiſſion of n or n; as Nothing ts more 
nendable tha fair IU riting. 
9. Index () or the Fore-finger pointing, ſigni- 
that Paſlage to be very remarkable againſt which 
is placed, 
10. Obeliſt (+) is uſed as well as the A/terifm, ( *) 
direct to ſome Note or Remark in the Margin, 
at the Foot of the Page: And this is alſo done 
parallel Lines, as (); ſometimes by a double 
al, (t); and, at 8 Times, by Letters 


OT 
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or Figures included within a Parentheſis, thus (1 
(1), or thus a. | f 
11. Paragraph (d) is uſed chiefly in the Bib, 
and denotes the Beginning of a new Subject, 
Matter. | 
12. Parentheſis () is uſed when, after a Senten 
is begun, another Sentence, or Part of a Senten 
is put in, before the firſt be finiſhed, which ſerves 
explain and enlarge the Senſe; as, I you take Pl 
ſure in lying, Truth will (in a Series of Time) becu 
a Pain to you. 
13. Crotchets, or Brackets, I] incloſe ſhort Se 


tences that have no Connection with the Subj *. 
treated of, but ſerve for References to Paſſages of t A 
ſame Book, Author, or Dates; as, [ See p. 91. 
I. of this Book] [ See——on this Subject] [This is u Bad 
elegantly deſcribed b be 5 

14. Quotation, () or double Comma turned, whic 


put at the Beginning of ſuch Words, or Lines, I N 
are cited out of other Authors. . 
15. End of the Quotation, (] or double Apaſtrop | 
is put after the laſt Words, or Line, to ſhew that! 
Paſſage cited is finiſhed. 
16. Section ( or Diviſion, is uſed in ſubdividi 
of a Chapter into leſs Heads, or Parts. It is al 
uſed to direct to ſome Note in the Margin, or at 

Foot of the Page. | 
' 17. Ellipfis () or Omiſſion, is when a Part o 

Word is left out; as, K—g G—ge, for King Geor! 
or when a Word is omitted. 

18. A Brace, () is to join ſeveral Words 
| Sentences together, particularly in Poetry; as, 
IWhile thee, O Virtue, bright celeſtial Gueſt, 

I hoe er purſues, 2 eternal Reſt, 
And cannot be un happy, tho epprojt. 
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47 By bad Pointing an Author's Meaning is not 


nly inverted but often made nonſenſical. Thus, 
tis ſaid in the 11th Edition of Drelincourt's Con- 
ations againſt the Fears of Death, p. 310. This Part 
all not be taken from us; this bright Beam of our fu- 
wre Glory ſhall never be put out but in the Life to come. 


Ve ſhall poſſeſs as much of the Kingdom as we are able, 
aten dal be clothed with all the Light and Splendor of 
5 he heavenly Glory. Any Perſon may ſee the Error 


"Wn that Sentence; which would have been prevent- 
d by putting a Colon after the Word out, and omit- 
ing the Period after come. | | 
A Biſhop of Aſells ordered an Inſcription to be 
put over his Gate, wiz. Porta patens eſto nullt, clau- 
daris hongſto. By the Painter's putting a Comma after 
nulli, inſtead of effo, it reads, Gate, be thou open to no 
Body, but be ſhut to an honeft Man; inſtead of, Gate, 
be thou open, and not ſhut to an honeſt Man. For 
ied, Wwhich he loſt his Biſhopric. 
ies, N. B. See Orthography particularly exemplified in 
the laſt Table of Words in Proſo ly. | 


hat tl | | 


s 0-D:Y:: 
O R, 
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GE AF EE eee 

Mc HAT is the Meaning of the Word 
Ei ProsoDy ? | | 
99 A. It is a Word borrowed 
from the Greet; which, in Latin, 
| is rendered Accentus, and in 
; Engliſb, Accent. 

Q. A bat is meant by Accent? 

A. Accent originally ſignified a Modulation of the 
Voice, or chanting to a muſical Inſtrument; but is 
now generally uſed to fignify Duz PRONUNcIA: 
TION, ?. e. the pronouncing of a Syllable, according 
to its Quantity (whether it be long or ſhort) with a 
ſtronger Force, or Streſs of Voice, than the other 
Syllable, in the ſame Word; as à in dble, o, in 
above, &c. 


Q. What is Quantity ? 


WW 


A. Quan- 


Þ of PROSODY:. 4 
A. 2 is the different Meaſure of Time in 
ronouncing Syllables, from whence they are called 
ng and ſhort. | 
. What is the Proportion between along and a 
ort Syllable ? a 
A. Two to one; that is, a /ong Syllable is twice 
s long in pronouncing as a Hort One; as, hate, 
204. 
Q. How doe you know long and ſhort Syllables? 
A. A Syllable * is long or ſhort according to the 
tuation of the Vowel, 7z. e. it is generally long 
hen it ends with a Vowel, and hort when with a 
onfonant; as, Fa- in Favour, and Man- in Man- 


——A proper Diphthong makes always a long 
yIlable ; as, Hail, Houſe, Flour, &c. 

Q. How many Ways may Accent be conſidered? 

A. Four, as it may relate to Words of two, 
ree, or more Syllables, or to Words compoſed 
the fame Letters, (as are many Names and Verbs) 
t of different Significations; and are therefore 
ly 7 be diſtinguiſhed by being differently ac- 
need, - 4 

Q. Seeing many Names and Verbs are ſpelled with 
e ſame Letters, how are they to be diſtinguiſbed in 
f the Nenouncing? 

ut is WA. By laying the Accent on the firſt Syllable in 
CIA- Wames, . on the laſt Syllable in Verbs; as, in 
ding We following Examples. 


D 3 Names 


„ in MW + This Mark (-) ſet over a Syllable, ſhews that it 
long, and (ov) that it is ſhort; as, redrd, 

ord. | t 
an- Long and ſhort Yowels, and long and ſhort Sy/lebles 
e nonimous Terme—Chap. II. Part. J. 2 
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 .__ NAMES. VERBS. 
An Accent to accent 
ay to concert 
A De to deſert 
An ha to object 
A FN a to pr went 
Abel to rebel 
A Torment to torment 
An Unit to unite, fc. 
2 hat Rules have you for accenting Wo 4s * 
£09 alles? as, 


A. Iwo; 1. Any Compounded Word of ty { 
SyNables, whether odd by a Prepoſition Me 
Termination, is accented on — primitive Pan 78 
as, ſiu-ſul, god-ly, ab-ſolue, ad- &c. 

> Nr yllables, when . one 8 ©© 
Fable is long and the aches ſhort, are accented q n 
the long one; as, Au- ther, Honour, &c. mo 
| When both Syllables are long, or both ſhort, u jud 
Accent is generally laid on the firſt ; as, pri-valii doc 
Man-ners,, &c, Words ending with ure, Or thy 
where the eis ſilent, or ſounded before the / H. 

are alſo commonly accented on the firſt Syllabt 
jy in-jure, Can-ale,, &c. 

Q. How are the Words of three Syllables comms 

dental ? 
A. When they are compounded with both a P 
poſition and Termination, the Accent is ont 
primitive Part, as A-gree-ment, Ad- vunce- ment; 
if compounded only with one of them, the Acc: 


lies {till moſtly on the middle e as, Ex-t 
my — pa &c. 


. 8 1. — by the late ingenious Dr Watts, 2 
:t-is the Cuſtem of the Engliſh in mo/t Words. 10 throw 
Arent as near the firſt Syllable as poſſible.” 
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Q. Haw are Palyſyllables; er, Words of three or 
more Syllables, to becaccented ? 1 112 
A. They are commonly accented either on the 
laſt $yllable but two; as, can-vi-ni-ent, Op-por-tu- 
ni-ty; or on the laſt ſave one in Words ending in 
ic, cial, tial, cian, tian, fron, tion; as, an;ge-lic, ar- 
fi- cial, cre-den- tial, Mu- ciam, E-gy p-tian, Oc- 
ca- ſion, Sal- vd- tion. | Ps 
Words of ſix Syllables have frequently two Ac- 
cents, one on the rſt, and the other on he fourth; 
as, in- 1 Fa-mi-li-ar-i-ty. "0 
t But after all the Rules that can be given; no 
Method will lead the Learner fo eafily to put the 
right Accent upon Words, as Fables divided by the 
ſoregoing Rules, which give the due Pronunciation 
to Words; and which withal, are properly accented 
on the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. Syllables, And though 
moſt of our Grammarians have omitted ſuch Tables, 
judging them more proper and peculiar to opellmg- - 
yet I chuſe to inſert the few following, and. 
think them abſolutely neceſſary. | 
I. For the above Reaſon in regard to the Accent- 


ing. | 
It. From their Uſefulneſs in exemplifying and 
proving the Spelling Rules; beſides, Exercifes in 
Spelling cannot be thought too frequent, efpecially 
to young Scholars. Ty * 
IT. As they are in general both uſeful common 
Words, and Words that are moſtly compoſed of 
ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, ac- 
cording to their different Poſitions, vix. c aud g, e 
final, ch, ph, th, ci, fi, ti, &c. they will ſerve as Ex- 
amples for. Orthegraphy; for Want of which in o- 
ther Grammars, F have been obliged, in the Courſe 
of Teaching, to have fuch a Collection in Manu- 
ſexipt, [Se Table 10. ] which I humbly recommend 
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to the Public; and can aſſert, from Experience, that wins 
all ſuch Rules, though learned ever fo perfectly by Pak, 
Heart, are mere Pretence or Pedantry in the Maſter; þ } 
entirely inſignificant and uſeleſs to the Scholar; nay, ot | 
rather pernicious and troubleſome Lumber in his 3 
Memory, unleſs reduced to Practice, and rendered N 
familiar and natural by Example. | 


an-n 
po 
ar-g. 
ar-n. 
ar-r) 
e-da1 
el-la 


en- te 


—_—_— 


20x" P:; M6 | 
Dis$YLLABLES, or Words of Two SYLLABLES, 
accented on the former Syllable. 
T I. 
B-bot än- chor a- ny *ba"lance 


ab- ject an-gel a- pron ban- ter 
ac- cent wy ar- dent blun- der 4 80 
af· ter an-, wer af, ſes bond-age hap-l 
am-ber an-them Bab-bler border 


am- buſh | an- vil k bad-neſs do- ſom 1898 


* This Accent Cu) it called. the Double Accent, the Uſe wy 
of which is every. where to denote;. that. the Letter aubich 
begins the Syllable to which it is prefixed has a double Sound, 
one Part off which belongs to the preceding Syllable : Thus 
the Words Ba"lance, Cha“ pel, A“ nimal, fc. are founded WW" -lir 
avith double Conſonants; as, Bal-lance, Chap-pel, An- bt-c 
ni-mal, Thrs double Accent (like the Hebrew Way by Da- W-c<n 
geſn) is an Idiom common in our Language, without aubich H tan 
eur Divifion could not be redueible io Rule, except to that Mc-tr. 
random one of the Ear, in caſe of a ſingle Conſonant between W-ph 
two Vorwels ; but note, that the zd Rule for Diviſion in this | 

cok, renders a double Accent needleſs in caſe of two Con- * 

auts, by dividing them, as Aſ-pe&, Piſ-ket, Sc. <vbich ! 


%, to be divided A- ſpect, Bi-ſket, and required a double 4 
Accent for Pronunciation. T he abovenamed Rule, agreeable 1 


te the Ear, gives the true Pronunciation to a prodigious We. . 
Number of Words in our Language, and muſt be allowed 
4 great Improvement, being net liable to one Exception, 


bright-neſs dra-per gar- den 
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Lad-der 


brim-ſtone drunk-ard gar-ment la- dle 


bur-den dwin-dle glad-neſs Ja-den 


ab- b E-dict glo- la- dy 

ib bin e fe fect — land- lord 
am- brie ef: fort gro- cer lan- tern 
an- dle el- der un- ner large- neſs 
an-ker em- ber am-mer li'mit 

an- non em: pire han-dle love-ly 

a- pon end- leſs hand- ſome Man- ner 
ar-go en- gine hap-py maſ-tet 
ar-nal en- ter belt mem-ber 
ar-ry en-voy high-neſs mer-chant 
e-dar er-ror ho"neſt mer-cy 
el-lar e- ven hum-ble mind-ful 
en-ter ,- evil hun-dred _ miſ-trefs 


34, 


ha"pel fac- tor I-dle money 
hap-ter a"mine i- ſland month- ly 
er-gy fa-mous i' mage mort- gage 
pl-lege far-ther im- pulſe morn-ing 
om-mon far-thing in-ſtant mother 
dit fa - ther i- ron Name-ly 
8. Per fe- male Jol-ljy na,: tive 
k- fer-vent judge- ment na- ture 
- ling fe- ver jug-gle na” 
bt- or fic-kle ju-lep ne- phew 
cent for- tune junc-ture never 
tant for- ward ind-neſs no- ble 
c-trine fu- ture king- dom non-ſenſe 
Ephin Gal-lant kinſ-folk nothing 
| | na- 


am- ber Fa- bric hurt- ful mo deſt 


et that ft ſometimes after anther © o:Jorant may go to the: 
er Hoa; as, con- ftant, -in-ſtant, and which eavas not: 


gbr neceflary to be noted as an Excep 


tron at all, as they 


p with. equal Propriety, as ts Pronunciation, be 
tant, inſ-tant. (See Nore in p. 55.) 


I 
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no-tice paſ-ture ru-in thank-ful 
num-ber pay-ment Sab-bath there- fore 
no- vice pi'ty ſa"vage thun-der 
nur-ture prac-tice ſcho lar tim-ber 
nu-fance pro”ft ſcrip-tare ti-tle 
Object pro'miſe ſe-cret to-tal 
of-fice pro”per ſen-tence -tur-nip 
off-ſpring pro"phet ſer-vant Un-cle 
oft-en proſ- per ſe-ven up- right 
or- gan pul-pit ſhep-herd ut- moſt 
or-phan Quadrant ſhil-ling ut-ter 
o-ther quar-ter ſi-lence Va'lue 
ox- en quick-ly ſil-ver ver- dict 
Pa“ lace qui-et ſin-gle veſ-try 
pa"late _ qui yer ſiſ-ter vi car 
pale-neſs Rac-ket ſolemn vi'ſit 
parch-ment r aſh-ly : ſpi'r it "Wat-r ant 
pa-rents ren- der Ta- ble wi“ dow 
pariſh right-ly tem-per Year-ly 
par-ſon rj-ot te nant on- der 
paſ- ſage rob- ber ten- der eal- ous 
— _ — — . 
+: 7 A\B'L K u. 2 
D1$$YLLABLES, accented on the latter Syllable. i fore 
-Biſe af-front * be-fidls con-fels bor- 
A a-bide a-lone Com- mit con-hde — 
ab- hor 2 com- pare con- firm | 
ab-jure a-miſs com- pel cor- rode I 
ab-ſolve a-part .com-pile  cor-rupt 
ab- ſurd a-wake con- cern De- baſe 4 
ac-cept  Bap-tize con- ciſe de- camp 0 
ad- mire be- came con- clude de- face 22 
af - fect be- get con- cur de- fame Af : 
af · flict con-dole de-ject 80 


be- long 


4 


Jt 
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j de-light for-ſake per-vert re- ſide 

e de- miſe forth-with pre- fer re- ſign 
de- ny Gen- teel pre- fix re- ſolve 
de- part Him- ſelf pre- pare reſ-pect 
diſ-ſolve Im- bibe pro- cure reſ- tore 
E- clipſe im- menſe pro- duce re- turn 
e- lect im- part pro- feſs Sa-lute 
em- brace im-plore pro-mote ſe- cure 
en- grave im-pure 2 ſe-duce 
e- rect in- cline e- buke ſin-cere 
el· ape in- clude re- cant ſub-mit 
eſ-tate in-duce re-fer ſub-ſcribe 
e-vent - in-dulge re-fine ſub- ſiſt 

| ex-alt La-ment re: flect ſuc- ceſs 

except Ma- chine re: fuſe ſup- poſe 

| ex-pence man-kind re-gard ſu-preme 

nt Bl ex-pire ma- ture re-ject ſur-prize 
ex-port Ob-fcure re-lapſe Tranſ-form 

i ex-poſe ob-ſerve re-mit tranſ-greſs 

r ex- preſs ob- ſtruct re- morſe tranſ-late 

US ex- tract of- fence re- pel Un- done 
ex- treme op: preſs re- pine un-leſs 
Fo-ment Per-form re-port u-nite 
for-bid per fume re-pole un-jutt 

) fore-warn per-haps re-lent un-wiſe 

G for-get per- plex , re-ſerve u- ſurp 

e — a c LE 

uo . 


de Mords of three Syllables, accented on the firſt Syllablo. 
2 \ B-di-cate a"ni-mal 


ca"len-der- 


ac- i- dent a"ni-mate care- ful-ly 
7 ad-vo-cate ap-pe-tite car-pen-ter 
£ af-fa-ble a ra- ble cer-ti-ty 
} a"vo-ny Batt ry cha-rac-ter 
” if an-ceſ-tors Cal-cu-late com- pli- ment 


Con- 


48 
con- ſe- quence 
De- cen- cy 
di“li-gence 
E“ du- ate 
en- ter- prize 
en-vi-ous 
ex-cel-lent 
ex-e-cute 
Fa"mi-ly 
for-ti- 
Gal-le"ry 
gar-di-ner 
gen-tle-men 
o”'vern-ment 
o-li-neſs 
hor-ri-ble 
I-dle-neſs 
ig-no-ble 
in-fa-my 
in-ti-mate 
in-tri-cate 
Kinſ-wo-man 
Le”ga-cy 


le"gi-ble 


Of PROSODY: Or, 


lon-gi-tude 
Ma“ nage-ment 
out 
mu-f1-cal 
Nar-ra-tive 
ne! gli- gent 
no mi- nate 
O-di-ous, 
o"ra-tor 
or-na-ment 
or-tho-dox 
Pal-li-ate 
2"ra-diſe 
t 
ra- ven- ous 
re com- pence 
rec- ti-f x 
ru- mi- nate 
Sa- cra- ment 
fa"la-ry* 
ſe-cre-cy 
ſen-ſu-al 
ſen- ſi-ble 
ſe-ri-ous 


_ 


ſol-di-er - 
ſo-lem-nize 
ſpe-ci-fy 


ſur-ro- gate 


ſe“ve-ral 


3 
u-di-ous 
ſuf- fo cate 
ſum-ma-ry 


ſym-pa-thize 
Fe der- net 
teſ-ta-ment 
trac-ta-ble 
tur-bu-lent 
tur-pi-tude 
Va-can-cy 
va-ri-ance 
vic-to-ry 
vin-di-cate 
Un-der-ling 
u-ni-verſe 
u-ſu- 
Wick-ed-nefs 
war-rantted 


TABLE 


Worps of THREE SYLLABLES, accented on tht 


middle Syllable. 


ARS ac-count-ant 
a-bo"ltth ac-know-ledge 


a- bate-ment 
2a-bor-tive 
a-bun-dance 
AC-Cept-ance 


ap-pren-tice 
Ca-the-dral 
con- ſi“der 


cor- rupt- ed 


. En-large-ment 


IV. 


De-cint-er 
de- cre“ pid 

de- par- ture 
diſ-ſem- ble 


ex- act-or 


x- tẽr- nal 
an- taſ- tic 
]-de-a 

l- luſ-trate 
in- for- mer 
in-ter — pr et 
in-teſ-tate 

la- lig- nant 


Ac-qui-eſce 
a la- mode 

am- buſ-cade 
a"val-cade 
Ir-cum-ciſe 
ir- cum-vent 
on-deſ-cend 
oun-ter-vail 
Diſ-a-gree 


liſ-be- lief 
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me- chaꝰ nic 


miſ-chie- vous 


O, bei- ſance 


Of- fen- ſive 


Pre- ſump- tive 
ro-hi”bit 

Re-lin-quiſh 

re-ve"nue 

E“ ver möre 

Im- ma- ture 

im- por- tune 


in- ter- cede 


in- tro-duce 
Ma“ ga-zine 
O-ver- charge 
Per-ſe-verz 
e-con-cile 


re-in-force 


to- bac- co 


| un-learn-ed 


'Yel-ter-day 


Se-du-cer 
ſpec-ta-tor 
Teſ-ta-tor 


Un-cer-tain 
un-fei gn-ed 
un-fruit-ful 


re-par-tee 

ri“ ga- doon 
Se“ ven- teen 
ſu- per- ſine 
Vi-o-lin 
vo"lun-teer 
Un-der-mine 
un-der-itand 


yeſster-night 


l- le-go“ ry 


mi- a- ble 
mi- ca- ble 

n- ti-qua- ry 

r- bi- tra- ry 

ze“ ne- fit- ing 
-a-ter-pil-lar 
Cre-mo-ny 


; the 


ent 


E 2+ & 8 SK 

VoRDS of FOUR'SYLLABLES, accented on the 

fir/t Syllable. 

A 'C-ceſ-fa-ry cha"ri-ta-ble 

a la- baſ-ter com- fort- a- ble 
com- ment- a-ry 
com- miſ-ſa-ry 
com- pe · ten- cy 
com pli- ca- ted 

con- ti- nen- cy 
con- quer- a- ble 
con- tro- ver: ſy 

con- tu- ma- cy 


cCoör-ri-gi“ble 


cor-pu-len-cy 
cow-ard-li- neſs 
De“ li- ca- x 
de“ ſpi-ea- ble 
dif-fi-cul-t 
A 
diſ pu- tas ble bi 
Ef-fi-ca-cy 
le- gan- ey 

2 


* Theſe few, and ſome others, «re accented on the la 
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e”li-gi-ble Ja- di- ca-ture Par-li-a-ment 
e'vi-dent-ly La-ment-a-ble pa'tri-mo-ny 
ex· cel len- li te- ra- ture  per-ſe-cu-tor 
Fi“ gu-ra-tive lu- mi- na-ry per- ſon- a- ble 


Ge”ne-rouſ-ly Ma'le-fac-tor pre“ fer-a- ble 
gen- tle- woman mal tri- mo- ny pro- di-gi- ous 
glo- ri- ouſ-ly me! mo- ra-ble pro- miſ- ſo- ry 
go-vern-a-ble milli-ta-rx pur: ga- to- ry 
Ha“ bi- ta- ble mo- ment- a- ry Sanc-tu-a-ry 
ho"nour-a-ble mo-naſ-te-ry ſo- i- a- ble 

hoſ-pi-ta- ble Na'vi-ga-ble ſe re- ta- ry 


ö 


| Ig-no-mi'ny ne ceſ-ſa- ry ſta"tu-a- 

| i'mi-ta-ble nu-me”ra-ble Ta! ber- na- cle 

| in-ti-ma-cy O! ra- to- ry teſ-ti- mo- ny 
in- ven-to-ry or-di- na- ry Vo“ lun-ta-ry 


1 


WoRDs of FOUR SYLLARLES, accented on the |; 
cond Syllable. | 


K B-bre-vi-ate a-po"lo-gy De-cen-ni-al 
a-bi"li-ty ap-pro-pri-ate de-ge”ne-rate 
a-bo'mi-nate ap-pur-te-nance de-Ii“ver-ance 
a-bun-dant-ly ar- ti“cu- late Ef-fe“mi- nate 
ac- com- mo- date au · da! ci-ty e-gre-gi-ous 
ac- com- pa- ny au-ri'cu-la epi to-me 
ac-ti“vi- Bar-ba-ri-an ex- pe- ri- ence 


ad- ver- tiſe- ment be- ne“ vo-lence Fa- mi“ li- ar 
a-dul-te“rate Ca- la“ mi- ty fi-de“li-ty 


am- phi'bi-ous ca-no'ni-cal gram- ma' ti-cal 
a- na'lo-gy ca- pa! ci- ty 1 
a- na! to-mize ca: pi tu- late hu- ma' ni-ty 
a- na“ tomy cap: ti“vi-ty II- li“ te- rate 
an-ge“li-cal cer-ti"h-cate il-lu-mi-nate 1 


an- ti“pa- thy con- gra! tu-late im- me- di- ate 
4 in 


* 


* 
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© | {Wim-por-tu-nate no-to-ri-ous re-Juc-tan-cy 
| n-cor-po-rate , O-be-di-ence rhe-to"ri-cal 
Ir, tel-li-gence ob-li'vi-on ri-di“cu-lous 
a-bo-ri-ous om- ni po-tent Se-cu-ri-ty 
„ Wi-ti'gi-ous om:-ni'ſei-ent  fin-ceri-ty 
ag- ni“ fi- cence Par- ti“ cu-lar ſo-bri-e- 
4 ma-tu-ri-ty pe-cu-li-ar Tau-to'lo-gy 
mor- ta“ li- ty phi-lo“ſo-pher tran-quil-hi-ty 
5 a- ti vi- ty re- deſ-ti- nate Ve-ra"ci-t | 
no- bi“ li- ty — Un- cer-tain-ty 
le A VII. 
/ ORDS of FOUR SYLLABLES, accented on the third 
L | Syllable. 
A B-di-ci-ti-on*—or ſhon howſoc”ver 
accidental correſpondent Imitation 
he (&'gricu}ture Declamation inclination 
allegation demonſtration inconſiſtent 
, pprehenſion de"trimental independent 
2 Wibitration diſagreement inoffenſive 
i WBencdiction diſcontented inſtrumental 
WW" Wenefi'cial diſpenſation interceſſion 
ate Circulation Education intercepted 
« ombination © e'verlaſting introductive 
th omprehenſion expectation Lamentation 
; ondeſcention Fermentation limitation 
* onflagration Generation Ma"nufacture 
1 onſecration gra vitation me diation 
85 onſolation Ha'bitation me morandum 
: onverſation he! ſitation miſdemeanor 
9 * E 2 | mo” 


* Why theſe Endings are not divided, fee Page 32; 
ertheleſs, thoſe wwho chuſe to divide them, may purſue their 
nun Method, as it does not alter the Pefitign of the Accent; 
lich ſee remarked in p. 42. | 


» \ 
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| modulation reſurrection violation * 
 'Na'vigation revelation *A”nimadvert ont 
| no mination Sa Iutation | Legerdemain 25 
| Obligation ſatisfaction _ Mipprehend | 
| operator ſuperſcription miſrepreſent 
| opportunel Tri”bulation miſunderſtand. 
— 1 Univerſal _ nevertheleſs 
Publication Variation ſuperabound 
Re”gulation vindication ſuperintend 


1 


— 


i | 1 * FY 1 Wy 0's 


TE. AS $3 VE 
Nerds of Five Syllables acetntet on the ſecond Syllabl 
Bo”minible Harm6nivuſly Notcrjouſly 


apo"thecary here"ditary Pecuniary URT 
axi"liary + Immediately perpe”tually fit 
Confe"deracy impracticable prepa"ratory 
contemptuouſly incontinency | Reco'verable. 
conveniently incorruptible repo"fitory 
Dege”neracy ine“vitable Unanſwerable 
deli ciouſiy inexorable uncha”ritable KWcquic 
diſho“nourable inimitable unfortunately 
Effe minacy innumerable ungo?vernable 
e cacy irreparable unneceſlary * 1; 
egregiouſly Legi“ timacy unreafonable gon 
extra vagancy Mali“ ciouſly unſe“parable Nals, 
— — — — —C unt / 
T A DPD E> IX. cauſe 
WorpDs of Five SYLLABLES,. accentrd' en the | os 
SgSyllable fave aut, untefs other wiſe ntarked. — , 
Bbreviãtion accommodation Circumlociitionld. fo 
abomination anniverſary __  conune"moratioana/ 


. 
Vou 


a; / 


COL 


— 


9 - 2 - Ws „ 
1 " + * _ — 


F. heſe eight are accented on the laſt & {abies 
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ommunication -multiplicition ſanctimôniĩal 
onſi deration mytholo”"gical figni"hcation 


end mĩination Opportunity ſolemnization 


ad etermination Predeſtination ſuperiority 

t {Wradication . puri”heation Transfiguration 
nd. nero! ſity Qualification Unälterable 

S Flori“ cation Recommendation uncircumci”fion 
d [riti'fication reconci'liation unexpöundable 


lumi"liation repreſentation unexpreſſible 
nterrogation repreſentative ungramma'tical | 
Miſcellaneous reta"Jiation unharm6nious 
jorti"hcation Sancti fication unpärdonable 


Ulabl 


URTHOGRAPHY EXEMPLIFIED; r, WORDS con- 
fiſting of ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and 
Sounds according to their different Poſitions. 


* 
le Cceſſionk accuracy a"laba"ſter 
KEE \ accomplice agi'lity | ala"crity 
able Nerule a"oitate a"lamode 
ble Fequie'lce - _ a"gonies - allegiance 
tely | E 3 : 
able 
. * Here the Scholar ſhould be put to divide the Word Ac- 
74 Hon; auhich, done according to the foregoing Spe ling 


ules, awill be thus, Ac-ceſ-fion ; then to make him ac- 
unt for every Sy.lable thus: In (ac) the a ſounds ſhort, 
cauſe the Syllable ends with a Conſonant, (fee further er- 
ned, p. 5.) and the c hard becauſe it ends a Syllable (See 
ö 17. N t ak; (ce) the c ſounds foft befure e, i, and y. 
Ip. 16.) The e fort, (See the general Rule fer the long 
cütiogg fert Sounds of Vowels, p. 5.) The 1 keeps its own 
oratiofiara/ Sarnd:; as, ſes, (fron) R Jounds like th before a 
cone. Cee p. 32.) The o is Sort. (See the general Rule 
Fowels:as above); n, never waries in its Sound, as, 


a; /o the Word is founded Aksſesſlion. 


the | 


allegory 

- ambiguous 
ambi'tion 
amphitheatre 
ana logy 
ana! tomize 
ange! lic 
anti“ quĩty 
anta“ go niſt 
Architecture 
arti "hci. 
alic"mblage 
aſſociaꝰ tion 
4 tmofpheꝰ re 
audacious 
Ba'ggage 
bag! nio 
beati”fic 
baſtion 
broca'de 
Capa'cious 
ca'price 
capricious 
cau'tious 
ca'ptious 
cenſure 
characteriſtic 
ca“ momile 


circuĩmſtances 


clandeſtine 
climacteꝰ ric 
cogniaanee 
college 
condiꝰtional 
congeſtion 
congra"tulate 
conjunction 
conicrentious 


connection 


conſpicuous 
dangle 


de calogue 


dect fon 
defi“cient 
dege”nerate 
depreciate 
dia"gonal . 
diſcipline 
diſcre"tion 


dis) u'nction 
du 


tile 
Ec'itaſy 
efficac 
egre gious 
elections 


elegantly 


elephant 
eme"rgeticy 


2 * 


enthuſiaſm leg 


energy lice 
e pigram loci 
epi phany logi 
E X1gence- Juſt: 
exa'ggorate Ma 
expa'tiate-. ma" 
Face'tious mag 
ficti“tious mag 
flagi“tious mat 
fra graney mec 
»Gigalntie myt 
grima'ce, mir 
grote Nau 
guidance nege 
22 ne! g 
a"rangne' nora 
be 7 e 
hiſtoriogra”pher ¶ obe“ 
hu wn oo 4 — | 
hypo'"crif obne 
Jace ſel 4 obſe 
jo cular omn 
ju 
ni“ tial 
ingra'tiate £5 
intrigſue 22 
Le“ gible 7 * 
git ve 4 


* 


leg 


13 _ ——_ 


* Gigantic, (g) g ſounds /oft before e, i, and y. (& 
i alt; a ii; (gat 
g /ounds hard before a, 0; u, I. r. (Ces p. 19. The a a 
n, as before, male jigan; (tic) ti keeps. 4ts natural Sout 
2. (Set p. 25.) e is hard as before ; /o f 


P+ 19.0 


before a Conſonar 


The i a 


long. See gener 


Word is ſouſidei ji gantic. 
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jeg rimate Panegy' ric faty”rical - 
licentious pathe tical ſchiſma“ tio 
locu'tion parti“ cipate ſcienti”hc 
logi'cian . philo"pby ſimpli“eity 
Juſtre phyſiognomy  foli"citous 
Machi're + phiegmaUtic ſoꝰ phiſtry 
magazine politic ian ſphe“rical 
magi“cians poly gamy ſtagnate 
magnificent pre“ eipice ſtra/tagem 
mathema"tics procraſtinate ſubje” ction 
mechanical progeny | ſubſi dx 
mytho"logy propi“tious Theatre 
mi mio pro' ſelyte tobaſ cconiſt 
Nau'ſeous Qur nteflence topical 
nego'ciate Receptacle ty”rannical 
negligence reci”procal Va"cuity 
nota tion repugnancy vali”dit % 

_  MObduſate thetori”cian  variega"tion 

pher I obe dience rheu'matiſm vehemence 
obli que ri“ gorous viva"city » - 
obnoxious Saga“ city Vviſy 
obſe”quious fa'nfion Una'miable , 
omniſcience ſa"phire - CIT Þ 


r The Scholar Kona be Sur. V p and arcane for 


every Word in this Table, after the farcqoing Manner, until 
be be penſid in all the Rules and Obſervations in Or T Ho- 
GRAPHY-., And note the Marks for Accents be not talen 
or Hyphens or tbe Diwi/ion of Syllables. The Words in 
theſe four laſi Tables are left undivided, as Exerciſes for the 
opelting Rules. —4nd note, by the zd Rule, which relates 
's two, three; or four Coiiſorants coming together, ch, ph, 
Sc. muſt be conſidered as fingle Conſonants, according to the 

ring Obſervations, and to go with or without | or F 10 
the latter Vowel ; and when three or four other Conſonanti 
come togerber, if the laſt of them be not | or r, the tewa or 
three firft go to the former; as, Junc-ture, Parch-ment. 


eee 


eee eee 
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ETYMOLOGY 


OR, THE 


KINDS OF WORDS, Ee. 


III. 


*F AR X 


1 950 CHAP. I. 
e 


* HAT is ETYMOLOGY ? 

A. Etymology. is that Part of 
Grammar which treats of the 
Kinds of Words, (or. Parts of 
Speech) their Derivations, End- 

ings, Change, and Likeneſs to one 
another,—whether Br imitiue or Derivative. 

Q. HY bat is a Primitive Word:? | 

- A. A Primitive Word is that which comes from 
no other Word in our Language; as, Raven. 

Q. What is a Derivative Word? 

A. A Derivative Nerd is that which comes 18 
ſome other Word in our Language; 3 AS, ravenous, 
from ney. » 

Q. Into how many Parts of Speech are - the Wards in 
nn Tre t N 

wp | A: "oy our: 
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4 Four: . Nan. which expreſs Things or 
W 
QuaLITIEs ; * which expreſs the Manners 
Propertizey or Affettions of Thing '/ IVR 
2. Verss'; which expreſs the Actions, Paſſions 
. or Beings of Thing * 41, 
„„ Pamvcues ; which ſhew the Manner or N. 
lity of Aclione, Palſons, or Beings, &. 
D Are th Pants of Speech the ſame in Engillty” & | 
Latin 
e. Yes, and in all other Languages as well! as 
Latin: For that which is a Name, or Noun-Sub- 
—ſntive in Engliſb, is a Noun-Sub/tantive in the La- 
Win; Greeks Hebrew, French, &c: Languages. 
Of N a m e's ' 
2 7 Ib hat ds you mean' by Names? 
—K 4. Words that expreſs Things themſelves, _ 
| want not the Help of any other Word to make us 
3 3 as, 4 © Mag a- Book, &c. . 
Q hat further diſtinguiſbes Names from the o- 
t of MW ther” * — ? * 10 
the W A. As Names expreſs Things without the Help of 
of another Word,, you cannot put the Ward Ting 
.nd- Water them without making. Nonſenſe: Thus, you 
one ¶ cannot ſay Han Thing, Book Thing, and the like. 
Q, How many Sorts of Names are there? _ 
A, Three; Common, Proper, and Relative. 
rom Q. bat do you mean by Common Names? 
A. Common Names are ſuch as expreſs a whole 
Kind; as the Name. Hor ſe, fignifies my Horſe, your 
rom Horſe, and all the Horſes that are. 
ous, i Q. hat do you mean by Proper Names? 
A. I mean the Name, or Names of ſome particular 
's in Perſon, Creature, Place, or Thing; as, one IViainis 
called Juhu, another Thomas, to diſtinguiſh theo icom = 
ur: ¶ e Reſt of Mankind: One Honſe is called Folly, an- 


other 
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other Hhitefoat : One Place is called London, anc 
ther Newcaſtle : One Book is called the Bible, ano. 
ther the Pleaſing Inſtructor, &c. Gan 

Q. What are Relative Names, or Pronouns ? 
A. Relative Names are ſuch as relate to the Per. 
ſons or Things in Queſtion, to avoid the Repetition 
of the ſame Word; as, inſtead of my own Name, || 
fay J; inſtead of your Name I ſay thou or you ; in- 
ſtead of his Name I ſay he; inſtead of her Name I fa 
ſhe : And if I ſpeak of a Thing that hath no Diſtine- 

ton of Sexy; I fa. t. t: 

Q. How many Perſons belong to Names ? 

A. There are three Perſons in each Number, viz A. 
The Firſt ſpeaks of ourſelves; the Second, is alway Q. 
the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to; the Third, is alway 

the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of; as, 


= 33 1. . ollo\ 
8 5 2. Thou or you. S 4 2. Ye, or you. Hund: 
8 3. He, ſbe, it. 3 { 3. They. eadr 
Q. by do we ou, when tue ſpeak only to ame 
ing Perſe fince #7 ud of the Pie Number? Ne a 
A. It is cuſtomary amongſt us (as likewiſe amon! 
the French and others) to expreſs ourſelves ſo: But 
then we fay you, and not ye; and the Verb that is put 
to it is always of the Plural Number, for we ſay yn 
. Hove, which is Plural; and not you loveft, which 1s 
Singular. So likewiſe, out of Complaiſance, as w: 
ſay you, for thou and thee, ſo we frequently ſay you 
for thy, and yours for thine. P | 
Q. What are who, which, and what called? 
A. Perſonal Interrogatives, when they are uſed in 
aſking Queſtions. 
Q. Ts there any Difference in the Uſe of who, which, 
and what, as Interropatives ? | 
A. Yes; whe is uſed only when we ſpeak of Per 
- ſons; as, Theo is that Man? and which only when 
names we 
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er ry "what, and as" he fame in bod £ 
States. af n het) 
Z 

ned 07 'N W 5 1 'B TY | mal 

| Is "Ty is Number? © nenn 1 
- 3. Number is the Diſtinction of one from more. — 
IT 


„ How many Numbers are there in Kngltſh? | 
Two; the Singular. and the Plural. 
Y N hen is the Sin gular Number, to be uſed ? * 
Ky we ſpeak It but one Perſon or Thing 
as, 4 Bey, a Bot, &. 
"Wha do 106. uſe, the Plural Number:! 
AJ. When we ſpeak of more Perſons or Thing 
than one; as, Boys, Books, &c. | 
Q. Haw is the Plural Number in Engliſh Commits 
Jy formed, or made? 
A. By adding 5'to the Singular; as Hand, in ti 
Plural makes Hands ; Boy makes Boy 6, Kc. 755 
* & the Plural Number always, made by addin 
. s 
A. Not always; for when the Singular Numb. 
ends in ch, /þ, , or x, then the Syllable es muſt be 


added; as Church makes Churthes ; Fiſh, ' Fiſh: 
Irs tneſs, Witne e, Bax, Boxes. 


9 


en 
Bret) 


2, 
Lou 


. What do you obſerve of Wards that end i in e of 

ge, 4 and ze? h 3* 
A. Such Words, by adding s to make them PH; 
ral, alſo gain a Syllable more than they had in ti: 75 


Singular ; as, Face, makes Faces; Stage, Stages; 
"x Horſes; Aſſixe, Aſſizes. 
*ILhy.does the s added to Words ending in cf 
e, ſe, and ze, make. them gain another Syllable in tit 
lural Number? 
A. Becauſe the that is added to make them Pl, 
ral, would not be heard in the Sound, unleſs it mal 
another entire Syllable. 
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Q. How to NM vrd that end in f, fe, or y make 
heir 1 1 | 28 f 
= anging f, or fe, into ves; as, Calf, 
makes Arts Za Hal, Knife, Anives; 275 
Loves; Lea,, Lenves; Loaf, Loa ves; Sheaf,, Sheaves; 
1 Shelf, Shelves; Self, Selves; Thief, Thieves ; Wife, 
ies; Vol,, Nolves; Except Hoof, which makes 
Hoofs ; Roof, Roofs; Grief Griefs : Alſo Dwarf, 
WHondherchief, Relief, arf, Proof, and Strife, 
ich have only q added to make them Plural: And 
oſt Words ending in F are made Plural by the Ad- 
dition 1 5; as, Scoff,, Muff, Ruff, Cuff, Snuff, Stuff, 
Puff, cc. 
< Names ending in y, change y into ze, with the 
Addition of s in the Plural; as, Body makes Bodies; 
Enemy, Enemies; Mercy, Mercies, &c. But after a 
Vowel in the ſame Syllable, it is retained ; as, Foy, 
Ts; Day, Days; ar, Ways; Eſay, E Jays. 
Q. Do all Plural Names end with s, or es? 


A. No; 1. Some end in en; as, Man, makes 


hen; N oman, Women ; Child, Children; Brother, 
ft M Brethren, or Brothers; Ox, Oxen. 3 
rhe, 2: Some end with ce, or ſe; as, Die, makes Dice; 


fouſe, Mice; Louſe, Lice; Gooſe, Geeſe ; Peuny; 
ence. 
3- Others end with t and th; as, Foot, makes 
Feet; Tooth, Tezth ; which are both irregular. 
4. Some Words have both Singular and Plural 
Vinber alike; as, Sheep, Hoſe, Swine, Fern, Deer, 
but are of the Singular Number when à goes before 


them. | 
PF: | Q. How 


“ Proper Names of Men and Families, moſtly make their 
Wlurals regularly, and are fometimes uſed in the Plural Num- 


ber; as Ten Johns are in Company. The Marlboroughs; 
te Cavendiſhes, Oc. 
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| Q. Have all Names a Singular and Plural Num. 


ber ? 
A. No; for fone have no Singular, and othen 
no Plural. 
Qi. Can 5ou 0 any Examples of Names that wan 
the N Sin ular Number ? 
es; the following, v:z. Annals, Alps, Arm, 
Als Bellnws, Bowels, Breeches, Creſſes, Goods, 
(meaning of all Sorts of Effects, Riches, or Pole. 
lions) Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Scifſars, Shears, ml | 
fers, Thanks, Tongs, Mages, Dregs, News, &c. 
Q. What Names have no Plural? 
A. All Proper Names of Cities, Rivers, Countricy 
Sc. and ſeveral common Names. 


Of GENDER. 
Q. What is Gender? 

A. Gender is the Diſtinction of Sex, 

Q. How many Sexes are there? 

A. Two; the Male and the Female. 

Q. Have we no more Genders in Engliſh ? 

A. Things without Life are ſaid to be of tht 
Neuter Gender, by Reaſon they do not, properly 
ſpeaking, belong to either of the other two; as, «i 
Stone, à Table. | 

How come we then t ay he when we ſpe 


2 the Sun, and ſhe of the A oon, a Waich, a Shi 


A. This is Cuſtom, . ſrom the Latin 
who clafs ſeveral inanimate Names under the Ma 
culine, or Feminine Gender; yet it muſt be an Ini 
8 as Things without Life cannot have an 
erence of Sex, unleſs when ſuch Words are t 
ken in a perſonal or figurative Senſe; as, Death i 
common to us all; he ſpares neither Poor nor Rich 


the Earth is the Mit ver of Man; ſhe brings he 
QH4H 


Feed, &c. 
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| Q. Hyw are theſe Sexes diſtinguiſhed ?* wins 
nen A. By the third Perſon Singular of R#lative Names, 
viz. he, ſbe, it, as has been before obſerved.  ._ 

Q. Have you no other Way of diflinguiſhing the 
Sexes ? | 

A. Yes;. by the five following Ways : 

I. When we would diſtinguiſh the Difference of 
(let ex, we do it by different Words; as, 


nuf- Male. NN , Male. Female. 
* ad, Vir- | horſe mare 
Batchelor 225 5 4 1 wiſe 
ric car fow king queen 
Wy girl lad _ tafs 
ridegroom bride lord lady 
rather fifter | man Woman 
uck doe maſter miſtreſs 
| cow milter ſpauuner 
hen | nephew. niece 
bitch rake alt 
- duck | ram ewe 
F the mother even Aut 
perly * g fleer heifer 
as, d hin | wizard witch 
aunt whore- whore, or 
ſpeal widoto monger firumpet 5 
Shi gooſe 


II. But when there are not two different Words 
Wo. expreſs both Sexes; or, when both Sexes are 
omprehended under one Word, then we add a 
Puality, or an Adjective, to the Word, to diſtin» 
ve anflflurſh the Sex; as, a 10 Child, a Female Child; 

: x 38 a 


— —— tho. 


* In Latin, Greek, and ſome other Languages, the Gen- 
er Sex 78 diſtinguiſbed by hanging tha Ending cf the 
Pality or Adjective; but, in the Englilh Language the 
g of the Quality 7s never changer. ; 


= 
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a 2 Goat, for the Male; à Se Goat, for the Fe. 
male. 1710 
III. Sometimes we add another Name or ** 
tive to the Word, to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as, a Man 
Servant, a Maid - Servant, a Coci-Sparroto, a Hu. 
Sparrow. | - X 

IV. There are likewiſe ſome few Words whid 
diſtinguiſh the Female Sex from the Male by the 
Engng efs, viz. 


* 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Abbot Abbeſs marquis  muarchioneſs 
actor actreſs | maſter miſtreſs | 
baron baroneſs viayor mayorefs 
count counteſs prince princeſs 
deacon deaconeſs prior prioreſs 
duke ducheſs poet pars 
elettor electoreſ ; prophet _ propheteſs 
emperor empreſs | ſhepherd ſbepherdeſi 
governor overneſs tutor . tutoreſs 
heir .- heireſs di ſcount Viſcounteſs 


And ſome Words in i; as, Admini/trator, At 
1 Executor, Executrix, &c. | ' 
Words purely Latin, French, &c. generallyſ * {t 


make their Plurals as in their original Languages; 
as, Erratum, Errata; Phanomenen, Phanomena; 
Beau, Beaux; Monſieur, Meſſieurs, &c. | 

Q. Have Engliſh Names no other Variations ii 
at Endings, but thoſe which make the Plural Num- 
ber! — | 
A. When two Names come together, the former 
is by an Addition of 's turned into the Genitive Caſe, 
or a Poſſeſſrve Name, and ſignifies, | 

1. The Poſſeſſor; as, Henry's Herſe, or the Hoe 
which Henry has or poſſeſſes. 

2. The Author; as, Pope's H/orks, or the Work 
which Pope was Author of. | 3. The 
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Fe. 3. The Relations of Perſons, or Things; as, The 
ling's* Son, or the Son > the King. of 

. Q. Suppoſe the Word that is to be turned into the 
Han enitive Caſe, ends with s, is the 's to be added. 
Fla. A. If the Word be of the Singular Number both- 
he 8's are commonly written; as, Charles's Horſe, 
hic: James's Park, &c. Though ſometimes when 
the Pronunciation requires it, to avoid ſimilar 
ounds 2 together, one x is left out; yet the 

le. Wpoſtrophe is ſtill retained at the End of the Word 
f. denote the Genitive Caſe; as, F. Malters“; or I. 
Wocers Horſe All Words of the Plural - Number; 

d ſuch as want the Singular and end in es, are 
written with ſingle s, as Two Years Salary;- 
e Horſes Provender; The Ajbes Quality; the 
ompaſſes* Legs, &c. except ſuch as form the Plural 
lumber without an s, as Men's Honour, Women's 
odeſty. Words that end in ½ are likewiſe beft 
ritten without the additional s, as for Righteouſ- 


fi Sake, Kc. 35 
F.3 ENDL} 


it muſt be obſerved that when y is the laſt Letter a, 
Word that is turned into a Geniti ve Caſe, it is alas 
tained before the s. And when the Particle of is wird 
make the Genitive' Caſe, the Poſſeſſed c:mes firft in 
der, and the Poſſeſſor after; but © when the *s is uſed, 
Proprietor is named firſt, and the Property or Thing 
llefled afterwards ; as, The Eſtate of my Father was 
ght, &c.— My Father's Eſtate, &c. — After the Qua- 
ies this and that, the Property or Thing poſſeſſed aud. 
if, and it is underſtood alſo after the Poſleflor ; as, This 
lorſe of David's was once mine. | 

t At in Engliſh 'we have but this one Caſe, we ex- 
ys the Circumſtances, Properties, or Affections / 
bg to one another by. the. Help of little Words calied 
poſitions, uch are of, to, with, from, by, Tc. vhere- 


2 
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Q. Is not this s added-in}tead of his, the fir Part 
(hi) of his being cut aff ? - | 
A. No, they ate miſtaken who think this 's is 
added inſtead of his, as Mary's Book, would then he 
Mary his Book, which would be Nonſenſe. | 
QQ. Are net Names ſometimes uſed for, and partake 
of the Nature of Qualiries ? | 
A. When two: Names are compounded into one, 
and joined together with a Hyphen, and ſometimes 
without it; the former takes to itſelf the Nature of 
2 Quality; as, a Turkey-Yoyage, or a Voyage to Tur- 
de; Mhountain-HWine, or Mine the Produce of th 
11 a Sea-Fiſh, or a Fiſh of the m_ an 
ple-Pye, or a Pye made moſtly of Apples; a Silver- 
Seat, or @ Seal made of Silver, &c. Vet all ſuch ar 
properly Gompound Names.* | — 
— —— . —— 52 — FP 
4; CHAP. II. 
_. Of Quartitits, % ADJECTIVES. | 
Q. HA are Qualities ? EE 
N. A. Words which expreſs the Mannen 
Properties, and Affections of Things or Subſtances 
as, wiſe, fooliſh, black, white, round, ſquare, &c. : 
| - Lid i 7 | which 


—— "IE » % _ 


other Languages of expreſſing the Cireumſtances, &c. 
Names by twekve Cafes in both Numbers, and five or 


Gender in our Names, is an Advantage as great as the fot 
mer, and which no other Language ancient or modern 
jeyr. except the Chineſe, 
* Theſe Compound Names are nearly related to Poſſeſſi 
22 Nen a Serre Caſe, to expre/5, in eile 
ord;s, they imply, as plainly appears by the Expli 
ticns of the above Examples. 


by ave are freed from the great Trouble that is e 


different Declenfions : So likewiſe our beving no Difference 


Kc. 
or 
renct 
he for 
lern 


Tefb) 
n gel 


underſtand them; as, 2 wiſe Man, a 


ST muſt not be uſ 
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whichrequire- to be joined to another Word, or 
Name, to ſhew- their Signification, and to make us 
wiſe A voliſh Man, 
a black Dag, a white: Dog, a round Table, ia ſquare 
Table, &. POL Ye 8 a 
Q. How do you know the Qualities from the other 
ep 5. racn | MEA ot 2 
A. By putting the Word Thing after them, which 
they will bear with good Senſe; as, 4 apy ho ag 
a black Thing, a white Thing, &c. 2 'y 
cannot ee ſignify any Thing, without a 
either expreſſed or u ood; as, te hit the White 
(Mark) is underſtood; refufe the evil (Thing ) 
cbuſe the good: Thing is, in both Places, underſtood. 
Q. Have Qualities any Difference of Number e 


Variation in their Endings? ; 
A. No; for we never goods Things, bas. 
Things, &c. except 
this, which makes theſe, and that, tboſe in the Plu- 
__ 


Things, but good Things, 


Q. What 1 . come from Perſonal Names? 
A. Theſe Perſonal Pofſeſſtves, my, mine; thy, 
rich, his; our, ours; your, yours ;. ber, hers; their, 
Inetr's, f 
N og: erent in the my and 
28 th id thine, 8 Fe 5 . 
A. 1. Yes; my, being the firſt Perſon Singular, 
| without a Name after it; as, this 
is my Book. And mine is uſed without a Name, or 


rather ſupplies the Place of one, as whoſe Book is. 


this? Mine : that is, my Book. Our being the firſt 
perſon Plural is uſed with a Name. 


With a Without a 
8 5 _ | Name, | 
5 #5 Pp in 4 - y 2. -Mine 
| = Perſon | 4 Pius | 4 — Ours. 


a Our. 
| 2d Per- 
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| , 4 Siz nn Ty —= = bine 
2 Perſon 1 Plur, | Your aur; 
d 11. ——IIis * 
3d Perſon 8. Cle ——d 
Ry Plur. — ) Their Theirs . 
| Perſons; or Thingg————*Other Other: 


To theſe we may add whoſe and itt which can: 
never be uſed without a Name after them ; as, whoſe 
Horſe is this, I like its Colour, &c. 

Q When de we uſe the Word own? 
+4. When we would expreſs ourſelves more em- 
N as, this is my own' Houſe; your own 
Land; Alexander's own Sword. 


Q. Which of the Perſonal Poſſeſſives take own af- 


. 


ter them? a 
A. A, thy, his, her, our, your, their, may have 

oum after them; but we never ſay hers or ours 

own, &c. yet we ſometimes ſay mine own, thine 

Sent 502 {-344635 - © | | 

Q. What Parts of Speech are this, that, the ſame, 

t who, which, and what? | 


A. When 


— ** * 1 —_— 


— 


Other may. be u/ed in the Plural Number, wwith a 
Name, as other Men, and likewiſe without a Name in the 
Singular, as the one Party or the other.. 

. - + When is i a Quality, the Paſſeſſive of it, it is written 
without an Apoftrophe to diſtinguiſ it from it's (the Con- 
tration of it is) w/ed in Poeiry : But thoſe who write cor- 

reti newer put it's, or tis for its or it is, in Proſe; as, 

it's a Fault, tis done, it's Value; for it is a Fault, it 
is done, its Value.—7 tis is wed by good Authors at tht 
Beginning of a Sentence or Paragraph to introduce it boldl; ; 
as, *Tis all a Joke. 
1 Who, in all Situations, is uſed in Relation 10 Per- 
Jos ang, and which only in Regard. to Things ; and 1 
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c A When a of them is uſed in aſking a Quef- 
tion, it is — am Interrigatius, as has — 
a fore obſerved; but every where elſe they are Rela- 
tives Of Qualities, reſpecting ſome Name expreſſed 
or underſtood before ; as, this is the Book which 
(Book) was yours, — the 1 (Book) which was 
my 's rden is ' what I boe ; 
this is the Man who * a 2 V. alue fir _w_ 
Kc. 
Q. I bat are this and that called ? 
A. This and that are called Demon/tretives, be- 
cauſe they ſhew what particular Perſon or Thing 
you mean; as, this or that Mar, this or that Book. . 
hes and * ate to Things near at Hand, as that 
G 7. to Things farther off. 
wot that 2 uſed inflead of who, or 


a; 
egantly; as, I fow-« Mon 


A. Yes; not el 


hat (who) had been on the fon fame Side that (which) F 
pad been on. He is the Man that, or who, has dene 
Favours. 5 
Q. Are there no ather Sorts of Qualities ?' | . 
A. Yes; 1. Such as ſignify Being; I being a 
42 pow put away childiſh Things; er, 
[4 


2. Doing ; as, @ dancin \ 6 ſoobihy naue, 
loving Father, Kc. eee Belorms. 7 

3 Suffering; as a raked Man, a ſhaved Head, e. 
4. Such as are compounded with another * 
ty ; Wy a proud- ſpirited, Ne * 


61 Hh th. 


0 = 
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75 uſe! when we ſpeak of one Perſon in a Particle? 
at is or was among ſt a Company, in this Caſe it has Re- 
nen te the: Number; as, Which (ene) of them was he? 
| har, 'whether, the ſame, Oe. are uſed withoud Dif-+ 
Sion in Regard to both Perſons and Things. 


= - 
—— — — — 
- 
* 
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.ſcolding, and writing, when joined with Names; as, 


aà learned Man, a carved Pillar. 


half. filled Caſk, &c. the former Part of all ſuch Qua. 
lities approaches near to the Nature of an Adverb. 
.- 5. Quahties in nt are ſometimes uſed as Partici- 
ples in ing, and ſuch are placed after their Names; 
as, a Lion dormant, couchant, rampant ; the Prince 
regents C. | | 
| 2 Are not all theſe, by Grammarians, called Par- 
ticiples? ?: 2 ht 

A. Yes, commonly. 

Q.: Are Partitiples then a different and diſtint 
Part 8 from Qualities or Adjectives? 

A. No, not all of them; for learned, loving, 


a learned Man, a loving Father, a ſcalding Woman, 
a Writing Deſe, are as evidently. Qualities or Pre- 
. 2 of thoſe Names, as wiſe, fair, good, would 
„if joined to them. i. 
Q. Are all theſe Wards which are called Partici- 
ples, really mere —— * | 
4A. Wordsſignifying the Time of acting or ſuf- 
fering, &c. as, I am Mriting a Book, he is making 4 
Pen, we have burned the Coals, ye have praiſed tht 
Book,' and ſuch like, cannot, with any Propriety, : 
be called Qvalities, agreeable to the uſual Definition . 4+ 
of that Term. | 
Q. When are the-Participles mere Qualities ? 
A. 1. When they have no Reſpect to Time; as, 


2. When they are joined to Names; as, an Un- 
der/tanding Man, a Writing Deſt, à Crowned Head. 

3. If they are compared; as, loving, more loving, 
meft Ioving ; learned, more learned, moſt learned. 

4. If they are compounded with a Prepoſition that 
the Verb they come from cannot be compounded 
with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; for we do 
not ſay, ta unbecome, to unhear, ke. of 
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arne 8:8: -; 

; Q. What Parts of Speech are a and the? _ 
ici. 4. Tbey have the Nature of Qualities, being 
es: Noined to Names as other Qualities are, but they are 
in Fommonly called Articles. | | E 
Q. What is the Uſe of Articles ? its 
A. To determine or fix the Meaning, or Senſe o 
ames, and apply them to particular Perſons. 

Q. What is the Difference between a and an? 

A. A is uſed before all Names that begin with a 
onſonant; as, a Crown, a King, &c. and an before 
ll thoſe that begin with a Vowel ; as, an Oy/ter, an 
eg, &c. alſo before ſuch as begin with þ ſilent, as, 
n Herb, an Hour, an Heir; but when h is founded 
pre. is to be uſed; as, a Hat, a Hen, a Hare, &c. | 
ould i Q. bat is the Difference between a and the? | 

A. „ is uſed in a general Senſe; as, a Man, 
hat is any Man; and thet is uſed when a particular 
erſon or Thing is ſpoken of; as, the Maſter, the 


ſuf. Nrammar, (or this very Maſter, or, this very Gram- 
ng o'r) which teacheth the Art of True Spelling, Reading, 
1 the Wd Writing, will much improve me. | | 
iety, Q. Do we ſet Articles before proper Names? 


A. Proper Names do of themſelves particularly 
liſtinguiſh the Perſons or Things of which one 
peaks; as, Fohn, Foſeph; ſo have no Articles before 
bem: Likewiſe the Names of Countries, Cities, 
Provinces, Rivers, Mountains, &c. have no Articles 


ition 


5 BY 


, Un- efotre them. Neither are Articles ſet before the 
lead, Particular Names of Virtues; as, Juſtice, Sobriety, 
vixg, 4 | | | Tem- 
; that l 1 ; 


inded 
ve do 


of 


A and an are ſometimes Articles of Number, and /g- 
Vene; as, all to a Man, all to an Ell. > | 
t When a Relative, it is written thee... : 


ki. 
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the moſt valiant. 


Temperance. Or Ves; as, Drunlenneſi, Gluttoy, Ml 
&c. Of Metals; as, Gold, Silver, &c. Of Herbs; A. 
as, Thyme, Marjoram, & c. al a 12 
* Do we never ſet Articles before proper Names 
A. Yes, ſometimes; but then it is when ſome 
Name or Subſtantive is underſtood; as, the Thani ive it 
where River is underſtood ;| the Albemarle, that is, 
the Ship Albemarle: Or, by Way of Diſtinction g 
Eminence; * is a Lonſdale, that is, ue tb ylla 
Name is Lonſdale : The Talbots, that is the Fami 
of the Talbots : The Alexanders, the Cæſars, the Marl 
eroughs, the Veruens, the Granbys, are brave aul 
valiant Men calle: by thoſe Names. - 
Q. Are the Articles ever jet before Qualities ? 
Ves; but it is by Reaſon of ſome Name e. 4. 
preſſed. or underſtood ; as, Alexander the Great 
that is, the Great King, or the great Alexander WW 
George the Third, that is the third King of Englai 
of that Name; he is the valianteſt of all Won that i 


O the Cour ARISON of QUALITIES. 


Q. In what other Reſpetts do Qualities differ fro 
Names? | n 
A. By admitting oye of Compariſon, whidWrm 
Names, or Subſtantives do not; they being only t 
be compared by their 2 | 
Q.: I bat is Compariton? _ | 
A. It is the altering of the Signification of a Won 
into more or leſs, by Degrees; whereby we ſay on 
Perſon, or Thing is fair, another Fairer, or mi 
fair; and a third is faireſt, or moſt fair. 

Q. Hero many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, vis 
the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superlativ 
as, hard, harder, hardeſſ. | 1 


— 


Lixenefs or Compariſon; as, great, wiſe, &c. 


Wizheſt Degree of Signification; as, greate/?, wiſec/?, 


0 NC. . 


n the Comparative by putting the Word more be- 


A. They are ſuch Qralities chiefly as come from 
he Latin, and end in a 
certain | ry Y {neceſſary 
ve | ' | paſſrveÞ } al | general 
ad \.c4 angelical | able 92 4 conimendable 
1 | } golden ant elegant 
h | Fatherly | ing a 
ſs U/riendleſs | 8 ec viſb 
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Q. bat is the Poſitive Degrees? 
A. It is the Quality itſelf, ſimply, without any 


Q. What is the Comparative Degree? 
A. The Comparative ſomewhat exceeds. the Poſi- 
tive in Signification; as, greater, wiſer, &æc. 
Q. How is the Comparative Degree farmeg ? 

A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
pyllable er if it ends with a Conſonant, ot the Letter 
only if the Poſitive ends in e; as, greater, wiſer : 
nd it is likewiſe known by the Sign more before the 
tive; as, more great, or greater; more wiſe, or 
her. 

2 A hat is the Superlative Degree? | 
A. The Superlative exceeds the Poſitive in the 


Q. How is the Superlative Degree formed? 

A. It is formed of the Poſitive, by adding the 
Syllable /, if it ends with a Conſonant, or the Let- 
ters /?, it the Peſitive ends in e; as, greateſt, wiſeft, 
Kc. It is likewiſe known by the Signs 29, very, 
or exceeding. 


Q. What Qualities or Adjectives are thofe that 


we them; and the Superlative by putting the Hard 
moſt > 4 them? 


—" = a - — — ——— 
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eft honeſt ed Cuvicked ' W602 
ow Ca UIrtuous id rigid | 22 
ent \ excellent ſome = troubleſome Fe 
ble viſible Q 


Qt. Are all Qualities or AdjeRtives, compared i 
the Forms above, by adding er or more to the Com 
parative, and eſt or moſt to the Superlative? 


A. No; there are ſome, Qualities which are i 
regular, and are thus compared, viz. 2 
Poſitive. Comparative. Superlative. 

ood better bejt 
Jad, evil or ill worſe . - worſt 
little 5 leaſt 


Q. Can all Qualities be compared ? 

A. No; ſome cannot be compared, or take ii befo 
Words more, very or maſt before them; becauſe th f 
do not admit of any Increaſe in their Significatio 
as, all, any, each, every, ſome, one, &c. 775 

Q. What Degrees of Compariſon are the fellowi 
Words H viz. fair, fairer, and faireſt ? 


A. Fair is of the Poſitive, fairer is of the Conn 4 
rative, and faireſt is of the Superlative. Th 


Q. Is it good Engliſh zo jay more fairer or mal 
faireſt ? pi 

A. No; you ought to ſay, fairer or more Jas 
faireſt, or moſt fair; for more fairer would ſignif 
as much as ure more fair; and moſt. faireſt, as mu 


as moſt moſt fair. 
CHAPTE R III. 
| OF. VERB | 
Q. Hr a Verb? 


A. A Verb, as it is commonly called, i 
that Part of Speech which betokens the doing, be 
| ing 


—— 
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g, or ſuffering of a Thing; to which belong the 

yeral Circumſtances of Perſon, Number, and 

ime.“ * ds | 

Q How do you know a Verb? ö 

„By placing ſome Relative Name before it; 

Con if it be a Verb it will be good Senſe; as, 1 
alk, thou ſitteſt, he reads, we dine, ye ſup, they 


0 et), . 
re u Q. Are all Verbs known ly puteing a Rolative 
1 lame before them? | 


A. No; for imperative Verbs, or J enbs of bidding 
commanding, have the Relative: after. them; as, 
ve thou, let him lover And infinitive Verbs, i. e. 
ch as have an undetermined or unlimited Senſe, 
xd always follow other Verbs, are known by having 
before them, as I chuſe to love, or to read, &c. I he 
finitive Verb is likewiſe ſometimes expreſſed by the 
articiple in ing; as, I love writing, I love learning z 
I love to write, I love to learn, &c. | 
Q. How many Times or Tenſes are there belonging 
a Verb? | 
A. Three; 1. The preſent Time, that now is. 
The paſt Time, or what has been. 3. The ſu- 
re Time, or Time to come. 


G 2 | Q. How 


* [t is derived from the Latin, Verbum, a Word, and 
ing the chief Word in a Sentence is called a Verb, by Way 
Eminence, as there can be no Sentence wherein it is not 
ther expreſſed or underſivod. q 

f Our Infinitive Verbs anſwer to the Infinitives of 
Latin, and have neither Number, Perſon, nor Nomi- 
we Word belonging to them. Imperative Verbs 
ext the firſt Perſon in both Numbers, hawe the leading 
ae of 4 Relative after them in the ſecond Perſon on- 
and all Verbs ſollowing the Imperative Verb, let, 
| n uſed without to before them, as above ex- 

„ iq 
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Q. He many Times are there i in Engliſh exprel 
hy by the Verb itfelf ? 
Two; the AW Time, and the paſt Time. 
Q. How do you knmw them ? 
A. The preſent Time is the Verb itſelf; as, bur 


e 4 
A 
Verb 


im 
love; the pa Time commonly ends in ed; as, Bunde 
ed, lved, &C. [im 

'Q. Hav do we expreſs the Perſons of the Verbs! . 
A. By the perſonal Names, I, thou, or you, he, fi 5 


it, in 4 Singular; and we, ye, or you, and they $i; 
the Plural. Ply 
Q. Does the Difference of Number and Perl 
make any Alteration in the Verbs? 
A. Yes; as, 
Singular. Plural. 
1. I love 1. We bve* 
2. Thou lavef?, or you love. 2. Te, or you love 
Hie loveth, or loves. 3. They love 
_ the Engliſh Tongue any Moods ? 
A. No 
Q. The Engliſh Tongue baving but two Tim 


_ 


Perſons 


PORE YT EBT "COR Any 


DD 


* The Verbs are changed, or * wa! to agree <with| 
perſonal Names, by the ending of the Second Perſon v 
gular, in eſt; as, in the Example above, the firſt Pei 
Singular, I Habs is made in the ſecond Peſon, thou 
veſt, or you love; and by the ending of the third Perſo 

eth, or $83 as, he or ſhe loveth, or loves in the n 
Time : And the firſt Perſon Singular, in the paſt Tin 
loved, makes in the fecond Perſon, thou lovedſt, cr 
loved; but the third Perſon is the ſame with the firſt; 
he, or "ſhe loved: The Plural Verbs are always tht 
_«vith the ſirſt Perſon Singular; 41, I love, che fir! 
jon Singular zx the Preſs nt Time, mates in the Pl 


we, ye, and they love, Ao I loved, the firſt Pe 
Singular, ie paſt Time, makes in the Plural, we 
and they loved. . | 


—— 
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700 eſſed by the Verb it{elf,, and no Moods; Bow d 
. 2 5h other Ties of the Verbs? wir ah 
AJ. By the following Words called Helping 
Verbs, viz. do, may, can, am, and be, in the preſent 
ime; did, have, had, might, could, and woas in 
he paſt Time; and fall. and will in the future 


Time. 


te. 


bur 
uri 


bs! Q. How do you form thoſe of the preſent Der 
„A. Thus: 5 50 fa 
hey lll Sin. 1 da, thon deft, or you do, he doth; or dies. 


Plur. We do, ye do, or you do, they do. | 

S. I may, thou mayſt, or you may, he may. \ - 

P. Me may, ye may, or you may, they may,* * 

S. I can, thon canſt, or you can, he can. 

P. We can, ye can, or you can, they can. 

S. 1 am, thou art, or you are, he 1s. 

P. We are, ye are, or you are, they are. 

S. I be, thou beeft, or you be, he be. 

P. We. be, ye be, or you be, they be. pt. 
Q What does am, or be femify? f » 

4. Either of them (for: they are the fame) by 
If ſignifies being ; but, joined to, or ſet before 
Wualityz. or rather a Participle, ſignifies ſuffering, 
ſupplies us with Verbs of Suffering, or Verbs. 
ve, which we otherwife want; as, I am burned, 
e blame, tec. We baving in Z. gl no diſtin 
dung to diſtinguiſh a Verb that ſigniſies doing ſrom 


Perk 


ove 


be j 

Se 5 1 that ſignifies ſuſfering. Beſides theſe helping 
t, er bs am, and be, being joined to a Participle in 
firſt; e and the Continuation. of a. Thing ſignified, 
5 th: ed us a beautiful Variation in our acive Verlo, 
E firll N | 8 3 | 5 and 
the PI V ET | | 

inſt Pe 


al, we, Malt and ou ght commonly expreſs the /ame Time, and 
ormed in the like Manner. PIE 
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and that in all the Times, as I am writing, for 


write; I have been writing, for I have writ, a 


written: 'T ſhall be writing, for I ſhall write, & 
Alſo be, like other Verbs, is uſed after let, as, | 
him be called, &c. 
Q. How do you form the Helping Verbs of the pa 
Time? | | 

„ 

S. I did, thou did/?, or you did, he did. 

P. We did, ye did, or you did, they did. 

S. I have, thou haſt, or you have, he hath, or hai, 

P. VMs have, ye have, or you have, they have. 

S. I had, thou hadi, or you had, he had. 

P. Me had, ye had, or you had, they bad. 

S. I might, theu mighteſt, or you might, he might, 
P. Vie might, ye might, or you might they might. 
S. I could, thou could/?, or you could, he could. 

P. Me could, ye could, or you could, they cauld.* 
S. I was, thau waſt, or you were, he was. 
P. Vie were, ye were, or ou were, they were. 
„ How do you form thoſe of the future Time, i 
ad will?t . 1 


r 
K 


22 — = 


So are would and ſhould formed. 
+ Helping Verbs in general are alſo called defect 
Verbs, becauje they are not uſed but in their own Tenſe 
befedes they have no Participles, neither do they ad 
any Helping Verbs before them, except theſe four, ( 
have, am, and will, which are ſometimes ufed as P 
cipal Verbs iz all the Perſons both in the Singular 
Plural Nzmber ; they make in the paſt i ime, did, l 
was, and willed, and admit of Helping Verbs before il 
to ferm the future Time, &c. they have likewz/e Pan 
ciples Lie other Verbs, wiz, doing, done, having, bei! 
been, willed. wy 


OS. - wat nd ar & 
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A." Thus: | 
8. I ſhall, thou ſhalt, or you ſhall, he ſhall. | 
P. We Jball, ye ſhall, or you fhall, they ſhall. 

8. Iwill, thou wilt, or you will, he will. 

P. We will, ye will, or you will, they will. 
Q. U ben a Helping Verb comes before another 

Verb, does either of them change its Ending? 

A. The Helping Verb changes its Ending, but the 
other does not; as, | 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
1. J do burn. - 1. Ve do burn. 
2. why 727 129, e, Or you, do burn. | 
4 He doth, or does burn. | 3. They do burn. * 


| Q. What 


* Here do changes its Ending, but the Principal Verb 
burn does not. o is uſed to expreſs the Time with 
greater Force and Diſtinqtion; ns, I do love, I do not 
love; have generally fignifies Poſſe//ion and had the cone 
trary; may, and its paſt Time, might, denote the Pof< 
fibitity, or Liberty of doing a Thing; maſt, ſhould, and 
ought, the Neceſſity or Duty of doing à Thing; will, 
in the firſt Perſon, promiſes or threatents, but inthe ſecond 
and third only foretells ; ſhall, in the firſt Perſon ſimply ex- 
preſſes, but in the ſecond and third Perſon commands or threatens ;, 
would intimates the Intention of the Doer. 


Can, may, will, and muſt are uſed with Relation beth 
to the preſent and future Times; could the paſt Time 
of can; might the paſt Lime of may; and would the 
paſt Time F will, (as a principal Verb) relate both to 
the paſt Time and the Time to come. 


Theſe Helping Verbs are often joined together ; 20 I 
might have died; but then, one of them expreſſes the Man- 
ner, and the other the Time of the Verb, and the fir only 


varies in its Formation. | 
Thus 
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Q. What do you call a Principal Verb? 

A. A Herb that can be formed through the pre. 
ſent and paſt Times without the Help of any of 
— Helping Verbs; as, love in the preſent, Time, 
thus : | | 


SINGULAR {| PS UTAL 
„ 2 1. Ve hre. 
„ n 2. E, er you bor. 
3. He loveth, or loaves. | 3. They love. 

S In the pa/t Time thus: 
1. I loved. I. Me loved. 
| loved, | 

2. 1 N * * 2. Te, or yen loved. 


3. He loved. 3. They loved. 


Q. Can you 2 love in the future Time? 
A. Not without wil! or all; as, 


1. 7 jy love. * 1. Ve will love. 

Thou wilt, or you | Ye will, or you will 
Po wilt love. 1 j love. a 
3. He will love. 3. They will love. 


Q. Hou 


27 Thus by the Uſe of theſe Helping Verbs (eſpeci- 
ally when two or more of them come together) we are 
entirely freed from the various Endings of Perbs, in the 
paſt Times, or the preterimperſect and. preterpluperſect 
Tenſes of the Latim, alſo from rh of the ſeveral Moods 
in both Voices; which produce near 200 Variation, in- 
cluding thoje of the different Perſont in each Tenſe, as they 
effectually anſwer all thoſe Purpoſes, according to the 
Senſe they are taken in, and to the Nature and Exigency 
of the Subject: They alſo afford us ſome Variations in 
our paſt Time; as, I lowed, I did love, I have loved, 
all denote the Time Paſt; yet the Principal Verb loved 
cannot be ſaid to vary, without the Help of h or have, 
which ſerve only to expreſs the paſt Time, though beauti- 
fully, in difiexcnt Words. | x 


pre- 
y of 
ime, 
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How many Sorts of Principal Verbs have we ? 

A. Four, as before obſerved, viz. Active Verbs, 
which ſignify doing, or being; - Paſſive by the Help 
of ant and be, which ſignify ſuffering, or denote the 
Impreſſions that Perſons or Things receive; Impe- 
rative which bid, or command; and Infinitive which 
have an unlimited Senſe, and are known by having 
moſtly the Prepoſition to before them.“ 

Q. Do Verbs always take d, or ed to form the paſt 
Time ? 

A. No; ſome are irregular. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Q. What is the firſt Irregularity ? | 

7 The firſt EAA and that which is the 
moſt common, took its Riſe from our Quickneſs 
of Pronunciation, by changing the Conſonant d to 
t, (the Vowel e in the regular Ending ed, in the paſt 
Time, being cut off) that the Pronunciation might 
be made more eaſy and free; and. ſeems rather a 
Contraction than an Irregularity. 

Q. What Letters commonly take t after them? 

A. 1. Ch, ck, p, and x; as, ſnatcht, packt, clapt, 
mixt, inſtead of ſnatched, packed, cc. 

2. When the Conſonant /, n, n, or p, follows a 
Diphthong, each of them generally takes ? after it, 
and then the Diphthong is either ſhortened ; as, 
dealt, dreamt, meant, from deal, dream, mean; or 
changed into a ſhort fingle Vowel; as, felt, kept, 

/lept, 


1 
* —— . AD— 


—_— — — —— — 


Such Verbs as cannot take a Name after them, are 


by ſome Grammarians called Neuters, becauſe the Action 
terminated in the Perſen, or Thing denoted by the Verb; 


at, it raineth; the Horſe walketh, Sc. yet as all ſuch 


imply doing, or being, in /ome Poſture, Situation, &&c. 
they may with more Propriety be termed Active Verbs. 


1 


in 


l 


| 


« 
[ 
f 
. 
' 
} 
' 
! 
U 


1 
5 
# 
0 
: 
— 
o 
| 


7 


| 


Time, one is dropt; as, dwelt, from dwell; paſt, from 


* 
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ſept, wept, crept, ſwept, from the Verbs, forl, keep, 
Keep, weep, creep, ſweep. | 

hen a Word ends with two of the ſame 
Conſonants, and takes f after it, to make the paſt 


paſs, &c. 
4. When v is changed into /, it takes ? after it 
to form the 4 Time; as, left, bereft, from leave, 
bereave. 7 | 
Q: IWhat Letters require 'd to form the paſt Time? 
A. 1. B, g, 5, v, w, x, and th when ſounded 
foft ; alſo, J, m, u, r, following a long Vowel more 
eaſily unite, ſeparately, with *d,* than t; as, liv'd, 
mild, &c. 
2. Verbs ending in y take d; as, marry, mar- 
*; or elſe which is much better, change y'd, into 
ted; as, married, carried, &c. 
* * Nhat is the ſecend Irregularity? 
A. Some Words in the preſent Time ending in d or 
t, have the pa/? Time the fame as the preſent ; as, 
read, read; caſt, cafl.+ * 
| 2 bat other Irregular Verbs have we? 
A. There are many more; an alphabetical Liſt 
of the principal of them follows: | 


Preſent Time. Paſt Time. Participle. 
Wake Awoke Awoke 
abide abode abode 


— 


Be 


— 


— 


This Method of ſhortening, contracting and throw- 
ing together Cluſters of Conſonants has been 7ju/th 
blamed by the late ingenious Author of the Spectator, No. 


+ Verbs ending in d, cr t, moſtly form their paſt Times 
regularly, by ed at Length, and cannot take d (or t) after 
them; as, wounded, blaſted ; net wound'd, blail'd. 


ced 


Ps Preſent Time. 
ne Be 
bend 
m unbend 
dear 
begin 
be,; bercave 
beſeech 
ne? beat 
ded Ml bind 
ore White 
v'd, bleed 
blow 
r- break 
into breed 
bring 
buy 
4 or NCatch 
as, Nchide 


chuſe, or chooſe 

cleave 
Liſt Wcome 
creep 
crow 
Dare 
die 


Be do 
___ MWraw 
jrow- dream 
j uſth ink 
No. Narive 

dwell 
Tins: ¶ Eat 
after Fall 
d. eed 
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Been Being, been 
bent bent 
unbent unbent 
bore, bare born 
began begun 
bereft bereft 
beſought beſought 
beat beaten, beat 
bound bound 
bit bitten 
bled, blooded bled 
blew blown 
broke broken 
bred bred 
brought brought 
bought bought 
Caught, catched Caught 
chid chidden 


* Durſt, dared Dared 


died dead 
did done 
drew drawn 
dreamed, dreamt dreamt 
drank drunk 
drove driven 
dwelled, dwelt dwelt 
Eat Eaten 
Fell Fallen 
fed fed 


Paſt Time. Participle. 


choſe choſen 
clave, clove cleft, cloven 
came | come 
crept, creeped crept 

crew, crowed crowed 


feel 
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. Paſt Time. 


e 
fought 


Preſent Time. 


ant 
ght 
find 
flee 
flin 
a 5 


freight 
freeze 
Geld 
get 

ive 
Cild 
gird 
grind 


forſake 2 


found 


Med 
flung 
flew, fled 
forſook 
freighted 


froze 


Gelded, gelt 


got 
ave 


gilded, gilt 
 girded,. girt 
ground 
went 


| grew 
ung, hanged 


had 


heard 
helped, helpt 
hewed 


hid, hided 


held 


Kept 


knew 
laid 
led 
left 


\ leaped, lept 


lent 
lay 
loſt 
Made 


* 


Participle. P 
felt mea 
fought ; moy 
found mec 

fled Ren 

flung ride 
flown ling 
forſaken riſe 
fraught run 
frozen day 


SGelded, gelt, ſee 


gotten, got ſeek 
wen ſeth 


gilded, gilt fell 


girded, girt 
ground | 
gone 
= 
ung 
having, had 
heard 
holpen 
hewn 
hidden, hid 
_ holden lay 
Kept ide 
.known lep 
Laid ling 
led Ime]l 
leit mite 
leapt Ipeak 
lent Ipell 


t 


mea 
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Preſent Time. 


mean 
mow - 
mect 
Rend 
ride 
ring 
niſe 
run 
day 


ſee 


ſeek 


ſeethe 
ſell 
ſend 
ſhake 
ſhear 
ſhew 
ſhine 
ſhoot 
ſhrink 


MWg 


link 
it 

' ay 
ide 
cep 
lin 
el 
mite 
ſpeak 
ſpell 
ſpill 
pend 
pin 


Paſt Time. 


meant 
mowed 
met 
Rent 
rode, rid 
ran 
_ 
ran 
Said 
ſaw 
ſoug't + 
lod” 
fold 
ſent 
ſhook 
ſhore 
ſhewed 
ſhined 
ſhot 
ſhrank 
ſang 
ſank, ſunk 
ſat 
ſlew 
flid 
flept 
flung 
ſmelt 
ſmote 
ſpoke | 
ſpelled, ſpelt 
ſpilled, ſpilt 
ſpent 
ſpan 

H 


| Participle. 


meant 


MOW7T 


met 
Rent 
ridden 
rung 
riſen 
run 
Said 
ſeen 
ſought 
ſodden 
ſold 
ſent 
ſhaken 


ſhorn 


ſhewn 


" ſhone 


ſhot 
ſhrunk 
ſung 
ſunk 
bac -- 
flain 
ſlidden 
ſlept 
ſlung 
ſmelt 
ſmitten 
ſpoken 
ſpelt 
ſpilt 
ſpent 


ſpun 


83 


ſpit 
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Preſent Time. Paſt Time. . Participle, 
ſpit {pat {wn 
ſprin pran run 
land ; 6027 food” 
ſtick 1 2 
ſtin un un 
teal ſtole” oleh 
ſtink ſtank ſtunk 
ſtrike ſtruck ſtricken 
ſtrive ſtrove ſtriven 
ſwear ſwore, ſware ſworn 
ſweep ſweeped, ſwept ſwept 
ſwell ſwelled ſwoln 
ſwing ſwang, ſwung ſwung 
ſwim ſwam, ſwum ſwum 

Take Took ' Taken, took 
_ tear tore torn 
teach taught taught 
tell - told told 
think thought thought 
thrive throve thriven 
throw threw _ thrown 
tread trod trodden 
Weep Wept Wept 
wind wound wound 
wear wore worn 
weave wove woven 
write wrote, writ written, writ 
work worked, wrought wrought 
wring wrung wrung 
Q. He are the Irregular Verbs formed? 
r | 


>» hm 


* 2 
e of 


— — md} 
— 
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| In the PRESENT TIME. 


87 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
oh or am flying. 1. We fly. 
. 7h! op or you fly. n Ye, or you fiy. 
g. He fiteth, or flies. They fly. 


In the 141 TIME. 


$4 flew, fled, or didfiy, | . 7 
(or was flying) n 
L fo AHedſt, — ig 
15 fly; or, you flew, | 2. Ve or Dou, and 
{76s or did fly. If 
| flew, fied, + 42 flew, fied, or 
1 did fly. 
In the "IEA fog TIA. 
T ſhall or will fly, 
c e. be Arle 1. M.. 
Thou ſhalt, or wilt ; 
{ fly, 1's 22 Hall, 2. Ye, or you, and 
or wil 
He al, a — fly. | 3- They Hall, or will fiy.* 
Of CK TACTSLE 
Q. Nhat is a Participle ? 
A. A Participle is a Part of Speech, derived from 
Verb, and ſignifies being, doing, or _/i Hering, and 
Iſo implies Time, as a Verb does; but is othereits 
ea Quality. It is particularly known by pla 
N ing both a Relative Name and a Verb before it; as, 


e loves walking. 


Q. How many Sorts of Participles are there? 

A. Two; the Active Participle, that ends always 

ing ; as, loving ; and the Paſſive Participle, that 

nds almoſt always in ed, t, or n; as, loved, taught, 
H 2 


ſlain. 


lo: 41 irregular Verbs are formed much in the ſame Manner. 
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flain, The paſt Time of our Ave Verbs, end. 
ing in ed, or in t when contracted, are very often 
regularly the fame with this Particip/e; as, hate, 
hate, hated; teach, taught, taught, &c. And when 
it ends in n it is often the tame as the preſent Time 
of our Afive Verbs, this u being added; as, ſe 
ſaw,” ſeen; give, gave, given; ri, roſe, riſen, &c 
yet it is ſometimes otherwiſe formed or made.“ Sex 
the irregular Verbs. 


CHAP. IV. 

| Of PARTICLES. 

Q. LH AT are Particles? : 

A. Paiticles are little Words that expre 

or denote ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or Quali 

of an Action, and join Sentences together, 

. How many Sorts of Particles are there? 

A. Four: Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, an um, 

Interjeftions. 


Of ADVERBS. 


Q. I bat is an Adverb? As 
A. An Adverb is a Particle joined either to a Ven, C 
to a Quality, to a Participle, or to another Adven 
to explain their Manner of acting and ſuffering . % 
or to point out ſome peculiar Circumſtance, Qui . 0 
lity, or Manner ſignified by them. 3 
To a Verb thus: The Bey writes correctly. I Os 
To a Quality, or Adjecitve, thus: He is a ve „ 


diligent Boy. 
To a Participle, thus: A Man truly fearing C 


_— 


* Every Participle, except that in ing, is to be uſed ai. 
am, or be, as a Paſſive Verb; the paſt Time of At 
Verbs being improper. | 
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na- To another Adverb, thus: He lives very happily. 
Wy | Q: How many Sorts of Adverbs have we in 
a12YEngliſh ? 

hen A. There are mapy Kinds of Adverbs, a few of 
me, hich are as follow: 

1. Of Time: Time preſent ; as, now, to-day. 

The Time paſt; as, already, before, yeſterday, here- 
Whore, long ſince. 5 

The Time to come; as, to-morrow, not yet, here- 
ſter, henceforth, or henceforward, l and by. 

An undetermined Time; as, often, oftentimes, ſel- 
n, daily, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never. 

2. Of Place; as, . there, where, elſetohere, 
ery where, no where, ſome where, above, below, 
thin, herein, without, whither, hither, thither, up- 
ard, downward, whence, hence, thence. 

3 Of Number; as, once, twice, thrice, rarely, 
tom, frequenty: often. 

4. Of Order; as, laſtly, laſt of all, ſecondly, third- 
fourthly, &. | 

5. Of Quantity; as, how much, how great, enough, 
haent, ſomewhat, ſomething, nothing. 

a e. Of affirming; as, verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
vers enedly, yea, yes. | | 
ernst. Of denying; as, nay, no, not, in no wiſe. 

» UW. Of doubting ; as, perhaps, peradventure, by 
nce, 

g. Of comparing ; as, how, as, 175 haw much, leſs, 
h more, very, rather, than, whether, either, nei- 
, alſo, exeeedingly, almoſt, well nigh, little leſs, 
all, nothing leſs, as it were, alike, otherwiſe, 
rently, far otherwiſe: Others are compared in 
tation of Qualities; as, ſoon, ſooner, ſroneft ; of- 
. eftener, oftene/t. 

aa. Of Quality; as, juſtly, provdly, &c. which 
f AGrds are derived of Dualities, or Aljectives, and 
H 3 1. 


wall 


% all 


a Ve 


ng 65 
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denote the ſame Quality as the Words they are de. Na! 
rived from do, and may be explained by the Nan Rel 
and Prepoſition z as, with Juſtice, for juſtly ; with - C 
Prudence, for prudently. fore 

There are but few Dualities which may re / 
be turned into Adverbs, by adding to them the Ter abo: 
mination ; as, meek, meekly : And they admit o bine 


Compariſon by more and moſt. or t 
Of ConjJuncTIoNS. 77. 

Q. What is a Conjunction? ( 
A. A Conjunion is a Part of Speech that join} Con 
either Words or Sentences together, and ſhews ti 


Manner of their Dependence upon one another mis, 
as, I will go and eat my Supper, but ſhall have nothin / 
but Bread and Cheeſe, and Beer. Y con, 


Of Conjunctions there are ſeveral Sorts; as, fe, j 


Copulative as, and, alſo, bath, 
Disjuntive; as, or, nor, either, neither. | hyp: 
Caſual ; as, for, becauſe. 
Conditional; as, 65 that, but, if. The 
Conceſſive; as, though, or tho, although, indced. 
Rational; as, therefore, 1 ſeeing, ſince, 
Aauverſative; as, yet, nevertheleſs, notwith/tanding me 
Exceptive; as, but, unleſs, except, &c. 
. Suſpenſive; as, whether or not, whether. | KS 
£7 Some of theſe may be reckoned Adverbs, 2 
ſome of the Adverbs uſed as Conjunions, withs 
any great Impropriety; as, whether is a compar} — 
tive Adverb and a ſuſpenſive Coxjunction, &c. . 


9 229 bY 


Of PREPOSITIONS, = 


Q. V hat is a Prepoſttion ? 
A. A Prepsſition is a Part of Speech, moſt cot 
monly ſet ſeparate or before other Parts, eſpes's 
Na 
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e de. ¶ Names or Noun-Subftantives, to ſhew the Reſpect or 
Vane Relation one Thing has to another.“ | 
win Q. Wheat are the Prepoſitions ſet ſeparate, or be- 
fore other Parts of Speech? 
ro A. They are ſuch as theſe that follow; above, 
Ter. about, after, againſt, among, amongſt, at, before, be- 
it off hind, beneath, below, between, beyond, by, through, 
or thro”, beſide, for, from, in, inte, on, or upon, over, 
of, out, or out of}, to, or unto, towards, under, with, 
off, within, without. 

Q. Which are the Prepoſitions joined, or ſet in 
Compoſition © | | | 

A. The Engliſh Prepoſitions are a, be, for, fore, 
mis, over, out, un, up, with. 

Latin Prepoſitions are, ab, or abs, ad, ante, circum, 
con, for cum, contra, de, dis, di, e, or ex, extra, in, or 
im, inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, pro, preter, re, retro, 
85 ſe, ſub, ſubter, ſuper, trans. | 

Cree Prepoſitions are a or an, ampht, anti, hyper, 
hypo, meta, peri, hn. Their Uſes, &c. follow. 


The EnGLisH PREPOSITIONS, uſed in Compoſition, 


41 explained. 

fc. 1. A is oftentimes redundant, or ſuperfluous at 

andi the Beginning of a great many Words; as in abide, 
for hide; ariſe, for riſe; awake, for wake. It is 

4 ſometimes uſed, though very improperly, for one, 

vithe Ny 

n pat : 


* Befrdes this ſeparate Uſe of Prepoſitions they have 
another, which is to be joined in Compoſition with a waſt 
Number of Words; and by this Means, they create preat 
Variety, give à pecular Beauty, Fluency, and Elegancy 
ſt CO to our Language; by the Help of which w2 do all that the 
pen Greeks ard Latins did, partly by Prepoſitions, and partly by 


Nan the Diver/ity or Difference of Caſes, 
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or in; as a Foot, for one Fust; he is a-Bed, for in 
r . | 

2. Be is uſed for about; as in beſprinkle, i. e. to 
ſprinkle about. It is alſo uſed for by or nigh; as, 
beſide, i. e. by or nigh the Side: For in; as, betimes, 
i. e. in Time, or early: For for; as, to beſpeak, i. e. 
to Jpear for: &c. NILS 

3. For ſigniſies Negation or Privation, f. e. it 
denies or deprives; as, in forbid, i. e. bid it not t1 
be done. 

4. Fore ſignifies as much as before; as, to fore- 
ſee, 1. e. to ſee before it comes to paſs. 

5. Mis denotes Defe#, or Error; as, Miſdeed, 
i. e. an ill Deed, or not done rightly; miſemploy, to 
employ it wrong; or to miſtake, miſuſe, &c. 

6. Over ſignifies Eminence, or Superiority ; as, to 
overcome, to overſee, to over-rule: It denotes alſo 
Exceſs ; as, overhaſty, overjoyful, &c. | 

7. Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency, or Supcri- 
ority; as, to outdo, to outrun, to outgo, &c. 

8. Un ſignifies Negation and Contrariety, or the 
not being ſo or fo; alſo Diſſalution, or the undoing 
a Thing already done; and ſet before Qualities, 
ſignifies not; as, pleaſant, unpleaſant, i. e. not plea- 
+ ſant, unworthy, unſeen, &c. But when un is put to 
Verbs, it deſtroys or undoes what has been already 
done; as, undo, unſay, unweave, &c. 

9. Up denotes above, upivards, or upper, with 
reſpect to Places or Things that lie upwards, &c. 
2 upſide, i. e. the Side thaf lies uppermoſt, or 
bighe/t. 2 

244 With ſignifies againſt; as, to with/tand, i. e. 
0 ſtand againſt. Sometimes it denotes as much as 
From, or back; as, to with-hold, i. e. to hold from one; 
to withdraw, i. e. to draw back. 


2 | The 
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The LATIN PREPOSITIONS, wed in the: 
Compoſition of Engliſh Words, explained. 


1. Ab, or Abs, ſignifies from; but compounded: 
with an Engliſb Word, denotes ſome Exceſs, or In- 
creaſe ; as, to abhor, to abuſe; alfo, Parting, or Se- 
paration; as, fo ab/tain, to aboliſh, &c. ; 

2. Ad ſignifies to or at; as, adjoin, i. e. to join 
near, or next to; adjacent, i. e. that which lies nigh. 

3. Ante ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the fore- 
ging Words; to antedate, or date before. 

4. Circum figniſies about; as, Circumlocution, 1. e. 
round - bout Way of ſpeaking. 

5. Con, (ca, com) from cum, ſignifies with, or 
together ; as, Convocation, i. e. a calling or meeting 
together ; Copartner, i. e. a Partner with another ;. 
Commerce, i. e. trading together. | 

6. Contra fignifies againſt; as, to contradict; alſo 
from this comes the compound Prepoſutron, Counter; 
as, to counterbalance, counterfett, &c. 

7. De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from; as, te 
dtraft, to decamp. Sometimes it enlarges the Senſe 
of the Word; as, to demonſtrate, to deplare. 

8. Dis fignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- 
lity; as, diſagree, i. e. not to agree; diſbelieve, i. e. 
rot 4 Believe; to diſſect, 1. e. to ſeparate, or cut a- 

under. 

9. Di enlarges the Senſe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with; as, to direct, to diminiſb, &c. 

10. E, or ex, ſignifies out, out of, or ; as, 1 
evade, i. e. to put of ; to exclude, i. e. to ſhut out. 

It. Extra \ignihes beyond, over, and above; as, 
extravagant, 1. e. one that goes beyond Bounds. 

* 12. In, or im generally denotes the Poſition, or 
Diſpoſition of an Action; whereby one Thing is, as 
if it was, put into another; as, 10 infald, to incloſe ; 
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to impart, to implant. It alſo denotes Privation, 
or not, and gives a contrary Senſe to a Primitiye 
Word; as, maecent, i. e. not decent; 'Inju/tice, i. e. 
not Fuſtice, ce. SS 

13. Inter ſignifies between , as, to intervene, i. e. 

to come between; Interval, i. e. the Space between 

Buſineſs : But in interdi#, or Interdifion, it fignifies MW © 

as much as for in forbid, &c. 21 

14. Intro is an Adverb, from the Prepoſition intra, I.“ 

and fignifies within ; as to introduce, i. e. to bring in- 

to, or within. 

15. 0b ſignifies again/t; as, Ob/tacle, i. e. what 

lands in the May; to oppoſe, i. e. to put againſt. 

16. Per ſignifies through; alſo a Degree of Ex- 
cellency, or Exceſs; as, perfect, i. e. thoroughly done; 

to pervade, i. e. to go over, or through. 

17. Poſt ſignifies after ; as, Poſtſcript, i. e. writ- 
2 a poſthumous Work, i. e. publiſhed after the 1% 
Author's Death. | 8 8 

18. Pre comes from pre, and ſignifies before ; as, I * | 
to premeditate, i. e. to meditate of before, &c. 

19. Pro ſignifies for, or forth: But it has alſo 213. 
great many other Senſes; as, to profeſs, protect, pro- 1 
nounce, prorogue, &c. 8 Pt 

20. Preter ſignifies again/t ; as, Preternatural, i. e. *:.. 
contrary to the common Order of Nature. 

21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; as, t 
"es i. e. to ſay over again; to relapſe, i. e. to fall 
ill again. It alſo denotes Oppoſition, or againſt ; as, P 
to repulſe; and ſometimes only enlarges the Senſe 
of the /imple Verbs; as, to repent, reprove, &c. 

22. Retro ſignifies backward; as, Retroſpection, 
i. e. 4 _ ook &c. 1 

23, Se ſignifies without, (from ſine, or ſeorſum by 
:efell); as, + i. e. fine eura, 277 4 cura, 


ſcharate, ſeclude, &c. 


24. Sub- 
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24. Sab ſignifies under; as, ſubſcribe, i. e. to 
write under. IP. | ; 

25. Subter ſignifies under ; as, Subterfuge, i. e. a 
Refuge under. 


i 20. Super ſignifies upon, over, or above; as, Su- 
. E. 5 . * = 
yerſcription, or writing upon a Letter; ſuperfluous, 


e. over and above. In ſome Words that come 

from the French it is changed into /ur ; as, Surplus, 

e. a Quantity over and above what is enough, Sur- 

iu. Wet, &c. | 

27. Trans ſignifies over, beyond, or change; as, 

i tranſport, i. e. to carry over; to tranſgreſs, i. e. to 

u beyond; to tranſplant, tranſpoſe, transform, tranſ= 

gure, i. e. to change Shape, &c. 5 

De GREEK PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compoſition 
of Engliſh Words, explained. 

1. A, or an, ſignihes-Privation, or not; as, Ang- 

Among, i. e. without a Name: Anarchy, i. e. without 

wuernment. 

2. Amphi ſignifies on both; as, amphibious, i. e. 

uch Creatures as live on bath Land and Water. 


O 213. Anti * againſt ; as, Antidote, i. e. a Re- 
pro- 0 againſt Poiſons, &c. Antichriſt, i. e. one that is 


Poſitron to Chriſt. 
hyper ſignifies over and above; as, Hyperbole, 


"af igure in Rhetoric that repreſents Things over. 
8, 10 above, or much greater than the ruth. 

fall .S. Hypo ſignifies under; as, Hypocrite, i. e. one 
"as, at pretends to be very religious; but, underneath, 


privately, is very wicked. 

b. Meta is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond, or 

bange; as, metamorphoſe, i. e. to change from one 

bape or Form to another. | 

Heri ſignifies about; as, Periodical, i. e. any 

ling that has a ſettled Time to turn about, or to per- 

rm its Courſe or Revolution in. | 
8 Syn 


Sub- 
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8. Syn ſignifies with, or together ; as, Synage;uM 4 


i. e. an Aſſembly or Company gathered together. jefti 
INTERJECTIONS. becc 
Q. What is an Interjection?* App 


A. An Interjection is a Particle made uſe of t nific 
expreſs ſome ſudden Motion, or Paſſion of the ind Pert 


as, ah! alas from 

Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts, viz, Q 

1. Admiring; as, heigh ! behold! O ſtrange ! A 

2. Deſpiſing; as, pijb! phy! ſhah! tuſh! ing 

irtn; as, ha, ha, he! | J 

4. Sorrow; as, ho! O ſad! alas! alack! as, f 

5. Silence; as, Hi huſh! mum! run 

6. Surprize; as, hay! hey! whew! Q 
Calling to; as, Oh! ſoho! hem! hee! hip! 

4 Names are ſometimes uſed for [nterje#1ons; 1;Mbour 

with a Miſchief! O the Villany! &c. End 

. oh 


Of the DERIVATION of W oRDSsS. out o 
Q. IN the Derivation of Words, are Names of Vate 


Subftantives ever changed into Verbs? made 

A. Ye Q. 

3 and / 
* Moft of the Interjections are natural Sounds, comm. A. 
70 all Languages. ; Joy, 


Mr Chambers zu his Univerſal Dictionary, makes WY; yz, 
following Oben vation: Some, ſays he, deny the [nterjec 2 
« tions to be Words, or any Parts of Speech, and mae thi FP 
« mere natural Sizns of the Motions or Paſſion; of tt s 
Mind, expreſſed by thee inarticulate Sous, eve. 
c whereof Brutes have in common with us: But as thi 0¹ 
are Paſſions, which muſt be repreſented in Writing and D. 
courſe, the Interjection has a good Foundation in Natur! 
and is a neceſſary Part of Speech. ion, 

The celebrated Mr Locke ob/erves, that the Clear 
Beauty, &c. of a good Stile, conſift very much in tl 
right Uſe of Particles; which muſt be learned by a cat 


— ——k[U—— CO 1 — — ——ͤ— 
— — — — — — — 
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A. Yes; many Names, and ſome Qualities or Ad- 
jectiues, and ſometimes the other Parts of Speech, 
become Verbs; and denote, or ſignify, ſome Sort of 
Application of the fame Thing, or the Thing fig- 
nified by the Name; as, from a Houſe, comes the 
Verb to houſe, (houze) from a Fiſh, comes to fiſh; 
from a Rule, comes to rule, &c. 

Q. Do Names come from Verbs ? 

A. Yes; almoſt every Verb has ſome Name com- 
ing from it; and by adding the Termination er to 
a 2 comes a Name ſignifying the Agent, or Doer; 

as, from hear comes Hearer, or one that hears; from 
run comes Runner, or one that runs. 
. What do Qualities that end in y or n denote? 
/ . I. Qualities that end in y denote Plenty or a- 
16 4M bounding, and come from des; by adding the 
Ending y; as from Wealth, comes wealthy, i. e. one 
that has much Wealth; Health, healthy; Might, mighty. 
2. Qualities that end in n, ſignify the Matter 
out of which any Thing is made; as, Ahern, Brachen, 
1es of Oaten, Birchen; as, an Oaten Stick, i. e. a Stick 


—— - 


— 


F to 
ind; 


made of Oak. | 
vez Q. hat ds Qualities that end in ful come from 
and ſignify ? 


comm 10. From Names that denote Fulle; as, from 
Joy, comes joyful, i. e. full of Foy; Fruit, fruitful ; 
hes tl Youth, youthful, &c. ; N 
ery Q. bat de Qualities that end in ſome denote ? 
4e 199 A. They generally w_ the ſame Senſe with ] 


of ti ; 
ſe del — — . . mas. 
as "ful Obſervance of their Uſe and Application in the beſt Works 
and Di aur moſt celebrated Writers. 


Natur! Concerning all thy/e Particles, i. e. an Adverb, Conjunc- 


Foo, Prepoſition, and Interjection, this, in general, may be 
earn) her ved, that they are very often ufed interchangeably, or 
in She for another, according to the tenor and exigency of theSen- 
4 calSnce or Expreſſion, as 7s ob ious to every diſcerning Reader. 


— 
— 1 — 
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as, from Trouble, comes troubleſome, i. e. full of Trou.  - 
ble; Delight, delightſame, &c. | 3 

Q. Il hat ds Qualities ending with leſs and ly denote? “ 
A. 1. The Termination 4% being added to Names, 


forms Qualities, ſignifying Want; as, worthleſs, i. e. 

of no Worth, witleſs, heartleſs careleſs. ; plo 
2. By adding ly to Names, and ſometimes to Qua-“. 

lities, are formed Qualities, which denote Lie- 5 


eſs; as from Giant, comes giant), i. e. like a Giant; Dui 


Earth, earthly; Heaven, heavenly. 
. How are Diminutive Qualities ending in iſh. 7 
derived? 


A. 1. Qualities Diminutive, or Qualities that de. 45 
note leſſening the Signification, are made, by adding, ,., 
i/þ to Qualities, and often to Names; as, green, The 
greeniſh, 1. e. a little or ſomewhat green, | 

2. When Qualities in ih come from Names, they 88. 

enerally denote Likeneſs; as, wolfiſh, i. e. like a vox 
Ialf, from of. 6. 

3. Some National Jualities end in %; as, Eng- 77g, 
liſh, Spaniſh, Daniſo, Scottiſh, (or rather Scots, ot Ihm * 

| Scotch) Swediſh, &c. op 

Q. I hat is a Diminutive Name or Noun? Sg 8 

A. A Name Diminutive is a Word that commonly, ll ©; 
by the Addition of ſome Letters, or Syllable, to the 
Word from whence it comes, ſerves .to denote a 
Dimunition, or Leſſening the Senſe of the Word from 
whence it comes; as, * Lambkin, from Lamb. 


Kin being added to Lamb, ens rhe Signification « 
the Word; for Lambkin is a little young Lamb. | 

Ing i commonly the diminutive Termination to Ani mali; 
as, Goſling, Duckling, Sc. where ing ſeems to ſignif 
young; /o that, Lambkin, ig for Lambing, 7, e. a young 
Lamb; the k being put here to make a better Sound. 5 
Ihewi/e theſe following may be ſaid to be diminutive ; vi 
Nag, oh Pullet, Sprig, when confidered with n 

ed to Horle, Houſe, Hen, Branch, r. 
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- 2. By what other Means are Words derived from 


their Primitives ? 
e A. By adding ſhip, dom, ric, wic, neſs, bead, hood, &c. as, 


ery 1. Words ending in hip denote Office, or Em- 
e. ployment, or Condition; as, Stewardſhip, Lordſhip, 
Fellowſhip. X 


a- 2. Words ending in dom, ſignify Office, or Charge, 
be- Jvith Power and Dominion; 7 Kingdom, 
ut; ¶ Dukedom. ä | 
Words ending in ric and wic, denote Office, 

ind Dominion; as, Biſhopric, Batilywic, | 

4. Names ending in neſs, fignity the Eſſence of 
de- the Thing, and are formed from Qulalities; as, from 
ling white, comes whueteneſs; from hard, hardneſs 
een, Theſe are called Ab/trat? Names. 

5, Names that end in head and Hd, denote the 
they State, Condition, and Quality of a Thing or Per- 
ke afon ; as, Godhead, Manhood, Widowhood, &c. 

6. There are alſo Names derived from Qualities and 
Erz- Nerds, which are made by adding the Ending th wich 
„ A Ffome ſmall Change; as, from lang comes Length; /?rong, 
trength; bread, Breadth; wide, Width; deep, Depth; 
true, Truth: Alſo from the Verb to die, comes Death. 


only, Q. Are any Englith Words os row the Latin ? 

to the es; a great many, and indeed almoſt all 

_ "What are not Words of one Syllable, or do not come 
rom 


om Words of one Syllable, are borrowed from the 

atin; but the greateſt Part of theſe the French or 

tion H ialians have borrowed from the Latin, and we from 
hem, 

nimals;l Q. bat Rules have we to now whin a Mord is 

fignif) * rom the Latin ? 


. 


young 4. Theſe ſeven following, viz. 

d. I. Words in ion in Engliſh, come from thoſe in 
e 3 tin, ending in io; as, Lue/tion, from Queſtis; 
vith elipion, Religin; Education, Educatio, &c. ; 


L 3 II. Words 
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II. Words ending in ty, from thoſe in Latin, 
ending in tas; as, 3 Libertas; Charity, Cba- 
ritas; Veracity, Veracitas, &c. 

III. Words ending in ude are derived from the 
Latin, by changing o into e; as, Fortitude, Forti- 
tudo; Gratitude, (:ratituds. 

IV. Many Engi Words ending in ne or cy, are king 
derived from the Latin Words ending in tra; , P 
Obedic:ice, Obedientia; Clemency, Clementia, &c. Wl ons 

V. Qualities which end in d, are moltly derivei . 
from thoſe in Latin, waich end in us; as, frigid Thi: 
Frigidus; rigid, rigidus, &c. Alſo ſuch as have inlas in 
the laſt Syllable t, u, or 7 between two Vowels your 
as, illiterate, illiteratus; objcure, obſcurus ; obſceuRor he 
obſcenus, KC. Life, 

VI. Many Words ending in nt come from Lati 
ones, ending in ns; as. :gtlant, vigilans, &c. Wand t. 
VII. Many Words ending in al, are deri 
from thote in Latin which end in is; as, /beral 
liberalis, &c.* 


o_ Log —W: 
CHAP. VI. os 
ETYyMotoGY ABSTRACTED and Ex 
| EMPLIFLED. 
HE Engliſb Lan page is divided into four Kin 
of Words, or Parts of Speech, vi. 
NMS, QUALITIES, VERBS, and PARTICLES. 
I. ff NamEs. nown 
Names are ſuch Words or Things as you of 
ſee, feel, hear, or underſtand, without another W. 
joined to cbemz us, « Mas, a Bret, Pm Fl Oe. 
Ke They may alſo be known by putting the Wo 


—— — — 6 


* There are feveral other Words that are derived 
the Latin which cannot be rought under any Rult; 
Nature, comes from the Latia Mord Natura; Grace, ulif 
tia 3 Vice, Vitium. 8 | 
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in, ¶ Thing after them, which they cannot have without 
ba-: making Nonſenſe; thus, you cannot ſay, Man Thing, 
Book Thing, Virtue Thing, &c. | 

the There are three Sorts of Names, viz. Common, 
rti- Proper, and Relative. 

Common Names are ſuch as comprehend a whole 
are kind; as, a Man, a Woman, a City, &c. 

Proper Names are ſuch as belong to particular Per- 
ſons or Things; as, William, 77 Jag Londin, &c. 

Perſonal Names are ſuch as belong to Perſons or 
Things to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, 
as inſtead of my own Name, I ſay J; inſtead of 
Jour Name, I fay you, or thou; and inſtea1 of his, 
or her Name, he or ſhe : And for Things without 
Wife, or doubtful of Sex, it is uſed; 

Names have alſo two Numbers, viz. the Singular 
and the Plural. The Singular Number ſpeaketh 
but of one, as a Book. The Plural Number ſpeaks 
f more than one, as Books. | 
They have likewiſe three Genders, viz. Male, 
male, and Neuter. 

II. Of QUALITIES. 
QUALITIES are ſuch Words as expreſs the Man- 
ers, Properties, or Affections of Things; as good, 
ad, wife, fooliſh, &c, and require to be joined to 
me other Word to make us underſtand them, as 
good Man, a firong Horſe, &c. They may be 
nown by putting the Word Thing after them, 
hich will make them good Senſe ; as, good Thing, 


exive 
tberal 


EI 
r Kin 


CLES. 


We l Thing, white Thing. | 
4 Qualities have alſo three Degrees of Compariſon, 
e W. 2. the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superla- 


ve; as, wiſe, in the Poſitive, makes w:/er in the 
rid qomparative, and wi/e/? in the Superlative. 

Rule; III. Of V ERBs. 

ace, VERBS denote the doing, being, or ſuſſering of 
1 3 Fer- 
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Perſons, or Things; and are known by puttin: wit! 
ſome relative Name before them, to make then bc: 
Senſe, as, I love, we love.“ C 


Verbs have two Numbers, viz. I love, fingular; ¶ Her 
we love, plural: Likewiſe three Tenſes, or Times A 
viz. Preſent, Paſt, and Future; as, I love, in thilYl 4 
preſent Fime, makes I loued, in the paſt; and Thi 
all or will love, in the future Time. 2 

| IV. Of PARTICLES. (ſee 

ParTiICL.Es are Words that denote ſome CirM d:/fy 
cumſtance, Manner, or Quality of an Action, and a 7 
uſed to join Sentences together: They are almof of ar 
all Monoſyllables, and are known by anſwering u £ 
none of the Properties of the other Parts of Speech it fo 
They are divided into Adverbs, Conjunctians, Pri Sign 
poſitions, and Fnterjeftions. | ＋ 

The Manner of claſſing them, ſee in the Methad g of o 
Teaching inſerted at the Beginning of this Book. mea! 


ETYMolocy EXEMPEIFIED. 8 
en Modleſiy ceaſes to be the chief Ornament : 0 


one Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society 0 
then upen a wrong Baſis, aud we ſhall be ever oft 5 
| withe $, 


* Though ſome Words are uſed both as Names and Qu A 
lities, and alſo as Verbs; /uch are, cloſe, croſs, ſalt, light Wo; 
Wc. yet by the Senſe they are taken in, it is eaſily known FA 
what Species each belongs, eſpecially as Names have c 0 
morly an Article Before them, and the Qualities and Ver 7 
their uſual Properties to diſtinguiſb them ; as a Cloſe, aul 0 
a Name implies a Field; cloſe, when a Quality implies re | 
ſerved, or conſiderate, as a cloſe Man; and when a Virol 8 
figuifies to conclude, or ſhut up, as to cloſe a Diſcourſe, & G 

Zr Some Verbs zaclude a Prepoſition along with the 1. 

- for an ending; as, fly about, admit of, ſet on, hold in "Ng 
meet with, ſend for, turn over, &c.— Alſe a few may of ue 
uſed adive.y and paſſruel ; as, Tam grieved, or 1 grieve. 77 
4 am xejoiced, or J rejoice, Cc. 


had & 


ent 1 
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vithc 
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without Rules to guide aur Judgments in what is really 


becoming and ornamental. 
Q. In the above Paragraph, tell me what Part of 
Speech every Word is, and why ? 
A. When) is an Adverb of Time, (ſee p. 89.) 
Modefly) Is a Name, (becauſe it denotes the 
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© Thing itſelf) of the Singular Number, (ſee p. 57.) 


Ceafes) A Verb Active, becauſe it betokens doing 
(ſe p. 75.) and has for its Nominative Word Mo- 
4 | 


To) is a Prepoſition (p. 91.) and is here the Sign 


of an infinitive Verb. 


Be) is an infinitive Verb in this Poſition, becaufe 
it follows another Verb, with the Prepoſition (or its 
Sign) to hefore it (ſee p. 81.) 

The) an Article, which denotes. or fixes the Senſe 
of one or more. Particulars, and ſhews what you 
mean, (p. 71.) 

Chief) is a Quality or AdjeCtive, becauſe it ſhews 
the Manner or Property of a Thing, (p. 67.) 

Ornament) a Name, as before, (p. 57.) 

Of) is a Prepoſition, (p. 91.) 

One) a Quality as before. 

Sex) is a Name as before. 

And) a Conjunction copulative, becauſe it Joins 
Words or Sentences together, (p. go.) 

Integrity) is a Name as before. 

Of). a Prepoſition as before. 

The) an Article, and is here ſet before a Quality, 

Other ) is a Quality, but is here put for a Name, 
where Sex is underſtood, (p. 67.) | 

Society) is a Name as before. 

I.) a Verb paſſive, (p. 77.) of the third Perſon 
ingular from the Verb am, and has for its Nomina- 
uve Word Society. 

Then) an Adverb of Time, (p. 89.) 

| Upon) 
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Upon) is a Prepoſition, as before. = + 
) is an Article, as before. | 24 
Wrong) a Quality in its common Poſition, iz 
before a Name. 
Baſis) is a Name, as before. 
And) a Conjunction copulative, as before. 8 
Moe) is a Relative Name of the leading State, be. 
cauſe it comes before the Verb Hall be, (p. 59.) 
Shall be) Shall is the helping Verb to be, for 4 
is here a principal Verb, (p. 78,) and has we for its 
Nominative Word. Ee *F 
Ever after) Taken together, is an Adverb, 
(p- 39.) | 
Without ); is a Prepoſition, (p. 90.) 
Rules) a Name of the Plural Number.. 
To guide) is an infinitive Verb, and is known by 
its Sign or, Prepoſition to. before it. 
Our) is a Relative or Poſſeſſive Quality, (p. 67.) 
Jon ) a Name of the Plural Number. 
7) a Prepoſition as before. 
What )- is a Quality,. put for a Name, as before, 
p. 67.) ; 
(> Is 72 Verb of the third Perſon ſingular, and comes 
from am, which is called a Verb Subſtantive; it has 
for its Nominative Word, the Quality what, the 
Name being underſtood. 
Really) an Adverb, (p. 90.) 
Becoming) is moſtly a Participle, but here it is a 
Quality, (p. 76.) 
And) is a Conjunction, and here couples like 
States or Kinds. | 
Ornamental) a Quality as before, 


E ae 
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CHAPT-ER.-L 


H AT is Syntax ? 
A. The right joining of Words 
in a Sentence, or Sentences to- 
gether. 
2 hat is a Sentence? 
8 Fe 7 A Sentence comprehends at 
lat a Name and a Verb; by which ſome Sentiment, 
or Thought of the Mind, is expteſſed. 
Q. How many Sorts of Sentences are there? 
isa 4a wo; Simple and Compound. 
Q. IVhat is a Simple Sentence ? 
like A. A Simple Sentence is, Where there is but one 
Verb and one Name the Subject of that Verb, either 
expreſ.ed or underſtood; . Feſus wept; a Lye is 
abominable. 
Q. Mat is a Compound Sentence? 
A. A Compoud Senteiice is, aen two or more 
dentences are joined together; as, Gad created an, 
and 


readeth, or reads; we read. 


ſuffers? is the Name to which the Verb relates, and! 
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end Chriſt redeemed him; therefore let us love our Gy 
and our Sauiour. a 

Q. How many Rules have we for joining Nori, it 
— gether in a Sentence; or for Englith Cond, this 
cord 

A. The Twelve General Rulas, with ſome additio 
al Remarks, which follow, are all that are obſerve! The 
by our beſt Writers, or neceſſary in our Language“ It 


GENERAL RULES for ENGLISH Concornlf 


| RULE I. | lng 
| Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word + 
in Number and Perſon; as, Thou reade/t; ill 


„Tue Word that anſwers to the Dueſtion Who is? Whk f th 
does? Who ſuffers? or, What is ? What does? Whit. 


called the Nominative Word; 'as, I love. Who loves! 165 - 
Here I is the Nominative Word. We read. Who reads! 
We. Here We is the Nominative Word. The Bock! . 
read. What is read? The Beck. Here Book is the No TE 
minative Word. at, W 

The Infinitive Verb, having an undetermined or uni 
mited Senſe, or @ whole Sentence may be the Nominative ! the P 
the Verb; as, to puniſh the juſt is not good; a Lit 
well ſpent makes old Age pleaſant, Wc. 

The Nominative Word it me/tly ſet after the Verb 
when the Sentence begins with an Adverb of Place; « 
there are extenſive Orchards in Kent; there or here are 
numberle's Curioſities. | 

The Maſculine Perſon anfewers to the general Name, 
ewhich comprehends both Male and Female; as, Any Perſot 
who knows what he ſays, Cc. 8 4 

The fir/t Perſen ſpeaks of himſelf, as, T or we; the ſeem 
Per./on ir ſpoken to, as, you or ye; when ſpeak of e 
and another, 1 ſay we; when of you and another, I jay ye 
or you, and all cther Names, Relatives, and Qualities, muſt 
have their Verbs in the third Perſon of the Jame Number ' 
which they belong. 
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RULE Il. 


| 04 

When a Quality is varied according to its Num- 
Vorifſer, it muſt agree with its Name or Subſtantive; 
Con, this Man; theſe Men; that Book, thoſe Boots. * 


RULE III. 


The Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 
c its foregoing Name or Names, in Number and 
zender; as, this is the Boy who reads ſo well, he is 
very hopeful Youth ; this 1s a charming Girl, ſhe is 
y modeſt ; I value this Book, it contains good Mo- 


2; 1 
i [B'V: LE. IV. 


When a Rilative comes before the Verb, it muſt 
Wha of the leading State; as, J love; we love. When 
is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following 
« Nate; as, My Father loves me; the Maſter loves us. T 
eads| | RULE 


„No This wuhich in the Plural Number mates theſe, and 
at, which makes thoſe, are all the Qualities that wary 
With the Number. Sometimes one of theſe is joined to a Name 
the Plural Number when ſuch Name has no Singular ; as, 
this Means, or by theſe Means: Other Qualities by 
Addition of s, are no longer Qualities, or Qualities of 
e Plural Number, (as ſome Grammarians would haue 
m) but Names; as, the Sweets of Proſperity ; here 
heets js not a Qualiſy, but implies the ſame Senſe ; as, the 
leaſures or Joys of Proſperity. Every Word whatewer it 
Y be derived from, muſt be a Name if it conveys a perfect 
ye of itfelf, without the Help of an:ther Word. 
ft We having in Engliſh no Caſes, the Antecedent and 
Relative can only agree in Gender and Number, ana 
Name and Quality in Number only. 
t The leading State is ſet after an Imperative Verb; as, 


_— ed you, learn ye; or in aſting a Queſtion, the leading 
ler ta 


ate muſt follow a Verb; as, Can you go? Lives he 
ere? | n ben 
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RULE V. 
Too or more Names of the Singular Number 
having a Conjunction copulative between them, 
hire 6 Pivcal Verd ; as, John and Feſeph are (ne 
is) good Boys ; the King and Queen reign (not reign Woy 
RULE VL | 
Two Relative Names, or a Name and a Relative 


require a Verb Plural; as,thou and be are diligent; | 
and ſhe art abroad; Fohn and I have been walking, 


RULE VII. 


Names of Number or Multitude may have eich 
a ſingular or a plural Verb, though the Name itſe 
be ſingular; as, the Mob is (or are) unruly ; 
Parliament is (or are) fitting ; Part of the Army wi 


{or were) ſlain. 
RULE VIII. 
The Verb Subſtantive, . e. am, with its p 
Time was, has the leading State of a Relative Nan 
both before and after it; as, Thou art he, who am 
theſe are they. 
RULE IX. | 
A Prepoſition has the following State of a N 
lative after it; as, She abides Tvith us; they came 


me. * 

| | RUL 
When a Relative belongs to ſeveral Verbs, it edi 
to be exprefjed with the firlt ; a, He came, ſaw, fog 
and couquered. E 

When an Adverb, or any Expreſſion, fegnifying the Ti 
Place, Maxxer, or Cauſe of 6 Thing, cemes before the Vii 
the leading State of the Relative is ſometimes {et before, « 
ſometimes after it; as, This ſaid I, or this I ſaid; 
that work we, ar for that we work. | 
* Sometimes the fcaging State of a Relative is /et 4 ion, 
ter the Prepofition ; but then a Verb is underſiouod; ( 
tid 
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| RULE KX. 

When two Names come together, the former is 
the Addition of *'s changed into the Genitiv 
de; as, Man's Life, for the Life of Man: Children's 
ally, for the Folly of Children. When three or 
dre Names are connected by the Articles, and, 
„ and nor, the Genitive Caſe is formed only from 
ze laſt, though all the Poſ/eſſrves are underſtood ; 

, This is Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob's Invention; 
t is either Margaret, or Mary's Contrivance ; that 
js neither John, nor Foſeph's Performance. Alſo 
iche hen ſeveral Names are taken together, as a Poſſefſor 
ithout a Conjunction; as, The Lord Mayor of 
London's Authority.“ | 

| RULE 


ey came before we, 1. e. before we came. Here be- 
pre is turned into an Adverb, and we belongs to the Verb, 
ut when the Verb is not underſtood, we ſay, they came be- 
—_ : -* 
* Sometimes a Poſſeſſive is formed before a Participle 
with other Words conveying the Idea of a Name; as, the 
ling's going to Hanover produced good Effects, &c. 
ſbough this s be deemed by ſome ſevere Critics and Lin- 
ame uiſts an Impropriety, alledging that of is the only true 
ren of the Genitive Caſe ia Enghſh: Tet as every Lan- 
U L roge has eme Peculiarities of its ewn; as Grammar 
% be adop'ed to Language; as, through Cuſtom we 
ove enfranchiſed this s io make a Genitive Caſe by an 
tougl, Pronunciation; as it would be next to an Impoſſi- 
ii ro ger clear of it, by varying the Expreſſions where - 
be Ti veeur's ; and as it anſwers to the Genitive Caſe in all 
ibs er Languages, we may certainly without Injuſtice 
ore, "Wim it ſo in Engliſh, But though an Apoſtrophe be al- 
; 4 and tolerated in this Situation, it cannot be uſed 
do ; any. 'other in Profe Writings, with Propriety ; as, it 
„eren wheregg for a Contraction, er an Abbrevia- 
d 7 Non, avhbich being very deſtructive te Language, and al. 
G04 z © 4 | | 


| e 
the : - 


eds 0 
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RULE XL | 66,h 

Conjunctions, allo the Adverb than, which al. I Caf. 
ways follow Qualities of the Comparative. Degree, W he Z 
connect like States; as, ſhe reviles jou, and then, and 
me. Ile is two Inches taller than I, i. e than am, 

RULE Xil. 

A comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before 
Quality compared by er or /t; as, wiſer, wiſe, 
and not more wiſer, or moſt wiſe/t. ſo fo! 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS. book 


1. CUCH Names as want the ſingular Number 
| are moſtly joined to a Verb ſingular; as, The 
News is barren. 1 our Wages is ſmall. The Compaſſes 
is broken. The Mages of Sin is Death. 

2. When two or more Names of different Num- 
ber are in a Sentence, with a Diqunctive Conjunttin 
between or among them, and equally related to a 
common Verb; the Verb agrees beſt with the neare/t ; 


as, 


W | 


aways unnece{/ary, ought carefully to be avoided. Thougi 
Abbreviations by the U/e of the Apoſtrophe cannot l 
omitted in Poetry: Jet they ſhould be as ſeldom uſed as jo: 
ible; it being obſervable that our Poets themſelves mighty 
add much Harmony to their Numbers ing their, Ab- I;; 
breviating Licence 4% frequently,—Note, fariher, the AM 
poſtrophe is /ometimes uſed. to aenote the Plural Number 
apithout the leaſt Pretence fer it; Quarto's, Folio's, f 

uartos, Folios, c. Allo the 's is often auriiten ſuſ in. 
Suzcuſly before Partici; les in Ing 3 as, the. Parſon's bring 
the richeſt Perſon in the Parith, gained him double Re-. 
ſpect, c. The Doctrine of a future State's being uni. rect] 
verſally taught, produces much good, c. Infleade,i 
the Parſon being the richeſt Perſon in the Pariſh; the 
Doctrine of a future State being univerſally taught, Ut, 
o explain the Nature, Circumſtances, &. of the Nomi- Ide 
native Word by the Participle in ing, is accounted both ad: 
expreſſive aud elegant Way of Writing. 
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15, he General, or the Officers have ordered Supper; the 

1 al. ¶ caſb, the Bills, or, the Books are in the Deſt ; neither 

zree WM the Bills, nor the Books, nor the Caſh is in the Def. 

an 3. When two principal Verbs come together, the 

am. N latter is expreſſed in an unlimited Senſe, with the 

erepoſition to before it; as, he loved to learn; T 

ore alflchuſe to dance, &c. and anſwers to the Infinitive 

%%% Mood of the Latins.—A Verb of this Kind may al- 

ſo follow a Name or Qua ity; as, a Time to fing, a 

Book delightful to read : Its Sign is often underitood 

nde: in an imperative Sentence, Sc. as, Bid Robert and his 

Ten pany (to) tarry. Youwnll find hini (to be) honeſt, &c. 

4. In Poetry, the following State of a Relative may 

aff ome between the helping Verb and its Principal ; 
is, 1 ſhall them teach; for, I ſhall teach them. 

© 5. The Articles @ and an mult never be ſet before 

James of the Plural Number, but the before either 

Singular or Plural; as, a Man, an Ox, the Man, or 

be Men. 

6. The Relative 20% is only to be uſed when we 
peak to, or of Perſons; what, either when we ſpeak 
rot Perſons or Things; and which only when we 
Peak of Things, as before obſerved : Notwith- 
tanding in ſeveral of our Church Prayers, &c. which 
Ws improperly put for who; as, in the Lord's Prayer, 
re ſay, Our Father, which art in Heaven: Inſtead of, 
Dur Father, who art in Heaven. Again, Share thou . 


% O God, which confeſs their Faults: Ought to 
being be, who confeſs their Faults. | 

e Re-. 7. I hom, the Faden State of who, as it cannot 
ui · N rectly follow a Verb except the Infinitive, is ele- 
ad ef antly uſed only after a Prepoſition ; as, te T, 
; thefWor whom, &c. Forif Cuſtont only could preſcribe a 
, Co Fule, and render an Expreſſion elegant, it would be 


Jom Netter to accuſtom an Engliſb Scholar to ſay, The 
who 4 ſaw Yeſterday, I take ta be your Friend, 
Fon K 2 Who 
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who you have ſo long expefted * Rather than, Th 


( 


Man whom I jaw Yeſterday, I take to be your Friend : 3 | 
whom you have fo long expected. | « Ins 
8. Hheſe being the Paſſaſſive or Genitive Caſe oh 
who, ſhould not be uſed but when it relates to Per. 575 + 
ſons; as, this Violin, whoſe N I know, is al. 4 
improper Sentence, and ought to be expreſſed thu . 
this is a Vielin of which I know the Goodneſs, &c. 25h 
V ſhould not be uſed after Particip es in ing, 7 


or Example, it would be wrong to fay, the. 
Lines are not deſerving of a Place in ths Book. , po 
10. A Prepoſition is often underſtood after a Verh. 8. 
as, he was baniſhed (from) England: And it is gene- 1 0 
rally underſtood when the Verb has both a Relative,” 


cos won: Han. 

* {his Nemare dανι be objetted to by all who ha ve at, tl 
gaired thur Kniwwledze of the Engliſn from 1he Conftruih Q 
lien of the Latin, becauſe it runs counter to a Rule, with te, 
* Wien there cometh a Nominative Caſe betaueen a Ke atiotlfhy an. 


and then, the Relative ſhall be furh Caſe as the Verb wii 
hace after it, 1. ©. Accuſative, Sc“ But how foal a 


14. 


fnd an Accuſitive Caſe in ihe Language! Such \ ontend- > N 
ers for the preſent Cuſtom ml bt os vel Jay, the Eng lift wh 

| Langage firould be renderer confermatie to ai the Idioms 9e. ich, 
calias to the Lawn, as ro this one; and /o wlige us to throw my 
neat 


away our expiekive Preprfetrons and intraduce in their Plact, 
Set Caſes, guiib their various Eudings; /e that @ Name, 
[ Wality, er Relative, Sc. after a Verb, mu/t end one Way, 


I5. 
e Pla 


ans o Name, Relative, c, Lrfore & Verb, muſt end anofrautif 
ther: Wherens Qualities never admit of different Endings ed in 
Names , of d % make their Genitive Cafe, ard thererhs 
Plurals; and Retatives of 7herr leading or following Sale \ 


ns they come before ov after a Verb, or a Prepofition, 
Howewer they who have a Mind to Pe, ji in it, may fl 
retain their own Hay; yet I can ſay, frem Experience, it 


Io, 
7 Fil. 


2 9 . Q * 2 — us 4. . 6, to 
Vindlicalion of mine, that it is very difficult, i not imp aid, f 
to made à mere Engliſh S. holar underjiand what is meat 2 15 

NICE 


wha in that Poſitien, or when to uſe it without introducing 


4 I'rain of Caſes, after the Manner of the Latins, fir 
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d a Name, or two Names following it; as, I have 
ght (for) my Siſter a new Bible. 

11. When a Quality has not a Name expreſſed 
ith it, one is always underſtood; as, turn to the 
tht (Hand) of St. Paul s Church, 

12. A Prepojition before a Quality, without a 
lame, is moſtly uſed for an Adverb ; as, in parti- 
lar, in ard; of late : Allo before an appellative 
common Name; as, Man by Man, in Jeff, on 
Purpoſe, under Colour, by Halves, &c. 

13. Several Qualities joined to a Name without a 
onjunction intervening, may be accounted a com- 
und Quality; as, an honeſt, clever, ſenſille nung 
Man And, when a Conjunction comes before tne 
ft, the Name ſhould only be expreſſed before the 
rſt Quality, or after rhe laſt; as, a Viſe Kind, di- 
tte, chaſte, and amiable ; or a kind, diſcrete, chajte, 
w amiable IV/ife. 

14. A Nepative in Engliſh cannot be expreſſed by 
o Negatives; as, it was not good for nothing; 1 
mot cut none, &c. Such Expreſſions are Solecuims, 
dich, inſtead of Negatives make Affirmatives, and 
mify as much, as, It was good for ſometbiug; 1 
neat ſome. 


The 


- 
„ 


acti 

dame, 15. The Participle in ing, ſupplying frequently 
Waſte Place of the Infinitive Verb, &c. affords us many 
J 


autiful Variations in our Language; and may be 
ed in ſeveral Poſitions, viz. 1. DireQly after /in:ple 
erbs; as, I hke working; i. e. to work, 2. Air 
fe Verbs which include the Prepoſitions for, in, of 


41 2 
their 
Crate, 


ion. a / 
=_ lo, along with them for an Ending; as, Lambs /t 
TV . © 15 . * * j * wo . * " 
* ling, i. e. to be killed; he delights in walkinc, 

Gy 59 0 „ 4 20 : * _ Pp g 7 * a — 
bet 13%; you are proud of ſer ding then, i. C. t0 


a then; ujed to riding, i. e. te ride. 3. After the 
ducing Rick the ; wh Reading of that [3:08 is dei in- 
tive, i. e. that Book is Very injructive tee. 4. 

3 Alter 
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After a Prepeſition; as, tired with Dancing, i. e. 
with the Exerciſe, &c. In the two Situations laſt 
mentioned, it always ſupplies the Place of a Nan. 
16. All Participles, except that in ing, are alway 
to be uſed in the pal T ime, after the Helping J erbt 
have or Lad; as I have ſeen, I have drunk, &c. Al- 
ſo with am or be to make Paſſive Verbs; as, 14 
forſaken ; it was given; the Lottery was drawn, Ke. 
The pat Time joined to any of thoſe Helping Verb 
is manifeſtly improper ; for we do not ſay, I hav 
ſaw; I baue drank; it was gave; the Lottery wa 


* 


arew, &c 


17. The leading Adverbs, whether, either, require 


or to follow each of them in a Sentence; alſo re:the 
requires aer, and relates ſeparately to ta Perſons i 
Things only; as, whether you, or Igo; either you, 0 
I ntul go; neither you, nor he will go. When mon 
Perfons, Sc. follow, the Conjundt1on is repeated, 
at leaſt underſtood, after each ; as neither the Paper 
nor the Pens, nor the Ink is here. 

18. The following Phraſes or Expreſſions, bein! 
authorized by Cuſtom, and not reducible to Rule 
may be called Augliciſius, viz. a few Days; many 
Time®methinks; every ten Years, while the Book uu 
a-priating ; whilſt the Stream was a-running, &c. 

19. In Proſe Writings we very often find war 
dring, for wendcring ; ſbortning, for fhortenry 
leng:hning, for lengthening ; cou'd, for ceuld; am! 
for da not; mayn't, tor may not, &c. All which, wit 
«thers of the like Stamp, may be called Barbariſi 
and cugzht carefully to be avoided. . 

20. When two Clauſes of a Sentence refer equal 
to what follows, they muſt be both properly connect 
toit; as, Never was @ an fo troubled, or ſuffe 

alf the Uneafineſs, as have done this Evening. 
Shouid bc, ſ t. one as I have been, or tuitered 2 
te Uncajinejs that I hade done this Evening. 
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CHAT. ib 


Of the ORDER of the ExOLIsH LancvuaAce, and of 
| T RANSPOSITION. 


Q. WE! RULEs have you for the ORDER or 
| proper placing of Words in a Sentence? 
A. The general Order of the Engliſh Language 
is as follows, viz. Qualities are generally ſet before 
the Names they belongto; as, wife Men, good Horſes. 
An Article always comes before the Name it belongs 
to; as, @ Book But if the Name has a Quality be- 
longing to it, then the Article is ſet before the Qua- 
lity ; as, a large Boat. The Verb generally follows 
the Name; as, Miniſters preach. The Particles are 
made Uſe of when we would expreſs the Inſtrument 
wherew:th, or Manner how a Thing is done, and are 
uſed in almoſt all Places aud Poſitions; as in this Ex- 
ample, wiz. The Beams of the Sun with increditable 
Speed, paſs from Heaven through the Air to the Earth, 
endowed with Heat and Light, by {with or through) 
bein] which they comfort us, and guicken the Plants which 
Rule God has provided for our Uſe and his Glory, Yet, to 
zany inſtance all the Variations the Order of our Lan- 
A wall guage admits of, would be endleſs. 
&c. Q. Have you any Thing farther to obſerve with re- 
un ſpec? te the Words in, or Beauty of a Sentence? 
ene A. The particular Words of a Sentence ought 
dan generally to be as different from one another, both in 
„ with Senſe and Sound, as a due Preſervation of the Subject 
arijnſ and Harmony of the whole will permit; and placed 
in the Manner molt grateful to the Ear, provided 
qual the Senſe be no Way hurt by it. Agreeablz to this, 
neciq our beſt Writers, for Eaſe and Elegancy, obſerve that 
(ujfera the Beauty of a Sentence conſiſts chiefly in the 
g. dmoothneſs of the Words in general, and in the 
red Choice of Qualities ſuitable to the Subject in Ou : 
ike- 
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Likewiſe that the reſt of the Words fall in their 
natural Order, (as above) according to-their Agrce- 
ments, Diſagreements, Relations, and Dependen- 
cies one on another; as, in this Example, Content- 
ment conſiſis in ſitting our Defires to Things, and not 
Things to our Deſires ; in being thankful for what we 
have, and not uneaſy for what we have not Anil he 
who once attains this Virtue to Perfection, not only 
enjoys the combleteſt Pleaſures in this 772 but tnkss 
the moft certain Courſe to ſecure to himſelf the Joys of 
the next. | 

All Repetitions of the ſame Word (or even Words 
wich expreſs the ſame thing) are carefully to be 
avoided: Except, | 

1. When the Senſe would be otherwiſe obſcure, 
as it muſt be by not repeating the from in the follow- 
ing Sentence: It proceeds not from Stupidity, or a 
hethful Neglect, but from a generous Liberty of Soul. 

2. When it 1s to excite the Attention; as, Every 
Action, nay, every Intention, every Defign of Men 1s 
known to the Almighty : Hs ſees not only what they do, 
but what they aim at. © | 

Of TRANSPOSIT1ION. 

Q. What is Tranſpoſition? 

A. Tranſpoſition is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence, or Sentences, out of their natural Order, to 
render their Sounds more harmonious and agrecable 
to the Ear; as, 

1. The Name or Sub/Pantive, is often put out of 
its Place, eſpecially when there or it is fet before the 
Verb; as, there was a Man, i. e. a Man was; it is 
the Caſtor», i. e. the Cuſlom is. 

2. The Prefeſition is frequently tranſpoſed ; as, 
who ds you dine with? for, ich whom do you dine f 
What Place do you come from? for, from what Place 
do you come ? | | 


Q. L 
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Q. May Words in a Sentence be placed in what 
Order we pleaſe ? h 
. A. No; we muſt in Engliſb, as well as in all o- 

cher Languages, follow the Uſe of the beſt Speakers 
5 and Writers. | 

The cleareſt and beſt Writers in Proſe have the 
ha feweſt Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and, in 
Poetry, they are never uſed, but when the Nature 
and Harmony of the Verſe require it ; as, 
of Of Man's fir/t Diſobedience, and tue Fruit 

45 that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
rought Death into the World, and all our Moe, 

be With Loſs of den, till one greatty Man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 
Sing heavenly Muſe, &c. MIL rox. 


1 The Order is thus: Heavenly Muſe ſing of Man's 
4 firſt Diſobedience, &c. | 
760. — — | ' — 
ry CH: AE: 
= Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

95 


Rammatical Figures in general are Hur, viz. 

" 1. An * (Defect) which implies a Defi- 

ency. 2. A Pleonaſm (Luxuriancy) implies ſome- 
hing more than needtul, 3. An r 
one Thing put for another. 4. A Solectſm, (Im- 

ropriety} is a faulty Speech or Sentence. | 

Q. What is an Eliipus ? 

A. An Ellipſis is either of a Letter, or a Word: 

be former denotes the Want of one or more Letters 

a Word ; the latter, the Want of one or more 
ords in a Sentence. 88 

| 2 * you give any Examples of an Ellipſis of a 
eter | 

A. An Ellip/is of a Letter is threefold : 1. A 

ng away, when the Defect is in the Beginning 
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"of a Word, as, to quit, for acuit; to ſpy, for iy; MEnd: 


mend, for amend. 2. A Contraction, when the De. ſwat 


fect is in the Middle; as, ſaith, for feyeth; ſhortnins, Q. 
for ſhortening ; Hind mor — * cut. 4. 
ting away when the Defect is in the End; as, the, Pence: 
for though; thro for through. lr yet, 
Q. Give ſome E-aniples of an Ellipſis of a Mord? ectic 
A. The Elipfis of a Word occurs in ſuch Expref.% A 
ſions as theſe, viz. I live at the Lion, for I live Aar), 
the Sign of the Lion; a Word to the Wiſe, for a Hi] Q. 
ſpoken to the Wiſe; when you come to St Paul's 4 


(Church) then turn. to the Left (Hand: Or when etter 
Word has been mentioned juſt before, and may one 
ealily be kept in Mind; — in a relative Sen-W-nang 
tence, the Antecedent is ſeldom repeated; as, IM Q 
bought the Books, which (Books) I read; or as point-ſ!ter: 
ing to a Man, you need not fay, Hs is that Many . 
but who rs that? or, Drink you Red (Wine) or l ite 
Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out; as, t 
our Duty to pay NReſpect and Deference to all theſe tha 
are virtuous; fo, it is our Duty to pay ReipeR and 
nn) to all thoſe who bear any Office in tit 
tate, 
In ſhort, whenever one or more Words are left 
out, that Expreſſion is ſaid to be elliptical, 
Q. What is a Pleonaſm ? 
A. Pleonaſm is allo either of a Letter, or of a Word ve: 27 


The former denotes the Luxuriancy of one or morqgemes 
Lette s in a Word; the latter the Luxuriancy of on 5; 
or more Words'in a Sentence. #2 


Q. Can you give any Example of the Pleonaim of 
a Letter F 

A. Sometimes the Luxuriancy is at the Beginning 
as, arizht, for right; ariſe, for riſe, & . Some tima 
it is in the Middle; as, whatſoever, for whatcver 2 
 tharough, for through, &. wonrtimes it is in t 


End 
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End; as, te: ſharpen, for to ſharp ; to awaken, for 


wakes 
Q. Can you give the Pleonaſm fa Nr? 
A. The up (3 of a Word occurs in ſuch Sen- 
7, (ences as theſe; I ſaw it with my Eyes, for 1 ſaw it; 
u yet, for yet, &c. And it is called a luxuriant Con- 
I ection, when the needleis Word is a Conjunction; 
ref. , Ann and Mary, and Sarah and Fane, for Ann, 
„ Mary, Sarah, and Fane. 
„ bat is an Enallage? | 
ul 4. An Enallage is in the like Manner either of a 
on ¶ Letter or a Word: The former denotes the Change 
may f one or more Letters in a Word; the latter the 
Sen Thange of one or more Words in a Sentence. 
s, & Can you give an Example of the Enallage of a 
oint- Titer? | | 
Han 4 When one Vowel is uſed for another; as, 
Nite tber, for farther ; to ſow, for to ſew; fware, for 
It i ere; ſpake, for ſpoke; imploy, for empliy; inquire 
har enquire, &c. Or, when a Letter is made to 
T andÞange its Place; as, Theater, for Theatre. 
„ tid Q. * you give any ' Examples of the Enallage of 
ord : (5 
e left A. The Enallage of a Word is when a collective 
ame ſingular has a. Verb, Perſon, or Relative Plu- 
3 as, A. Score are too. many; the Company (they) 
V ord ve: it among them. 2. When ſevyeral ſingular 
moi mes are comprehended in a Relative Plural; as, 
of on Boy and the Girl, they are diverting themſelves, 
3. When ſeveral Names relate. to a common 
aſm erb; as, The Book or the Deſt is come, &c. 4. 
hen a Prepoſition is ſet after its Name; as, 2 
nning nt hometuarde, tor we went towards home; the 
etimeſ emen whom w8-were talking of, for the Nomen of * 
ate ver n ane were talling. 5. When a Verb or Pre- 
in ation implies either of two Names; as, Mix the 
End © | | Wine 
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Wine with Water, or mix the Water with Vin: 
With ſeveral other V ariations of the like Kind. 
Q. What do you call a Soleciim ? © ExE 
A. A Soleciſm is a prepoſterous Way of ſpeaking 
or writing, and | mer implies, or literally ſigni- 
fies, a Contradiction or Blunder ; as, hut the Dogr 
and come in, for come in and ſhut the Door. The Houſe 
is full of People before any Body comes in. He drank 
it all up, and gave away the reſt. I cut the Loaf into 
three Halves. My Maſter, his Son, and I, were alan; 
in the Garden. IT cannot drink none. b 
Q. Are there no more Grammatical Figures? 
A. The two following, as Conceits or Witticiſms, 
_ be claſſed with them, though they cannot pro- 
perly be called either Grammatical or Rhetorical Fi. 
gures, VIZ. . 

Ii. A SIMPLE CONCEIT is a WMitticiſm formed 
upon a Repetition of a Word or Words derived from 
one another; or from ſuch as have a Reſemblance 
in Sound; as, Tis true as Truth itſelf. To bite tif 
Biter. He was hampered in Hampſhire. Though ſhe 
is not fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread indeed. 
(i. e.) ſcarce. To which may be added Puns, - 
Catches, Bulls, &c. As, a Jockey being aſked 
the Age of a Horſe, clapped his Hand upon the Back 
of the Beaſt and affirmed he was under five, meaning 
his four Fingers and Thumb. He remembered all tha 

he did not forget. ; 
2. A ComPLEx ConcEIiT is a Witticiſm, 0 
Species of Wit, the true Senſe or Meaning of which. 
is not eaſily diſcovered, ſuch as an Enigma, orRiddl: 
a Paradox, or Rebus ; as, a Perion being aſked hy 
Name, anſwered Twenty Shillings; meaning MAR A 
(ke. 138. 4d.) NoBLE (Gs. 8d.) which — 2 make Ws 
T wenty Shillings Or, if one ſhould ſay of Yeſterday. 
1 was To-morrow, but am not To-day, + 
Yet fhall be one Days bence, my Name diſplay. 
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nen , C H A P. W; 

WExXERCISES; or EXAMPLES of BAD ENOLISsU, 
ing under all the Rules of SYNTA Xx. 
nl  ExXAMPLES under RULE I. 
Jour Verb muft agree with its Nominative Word in 
ouſe FN -Number:andiPerſon. 


ak Th, PRESENT ITI ME, with helping Verhs. 
* I do ſtudy, while theu does play. James deft 
ugh.—We do ſneeze.— Ve doth keep Silence.— 
hey do weep. | | 
I am leaping. —Thou is laughing. — ohn is cry- 
ing.— We is coming. —You-.1s gong. — The Ser- 
ants is tarrying. 
The: Pas T Dame with helping Verbs. 

I have fought. —Thou has babbled. Has the 
row ever been white? We have adviſed well. 
fronſſye have exerciſed— IT hey have loitered. | 
L-hadft laid long. Thou had ſounded. -A School- 
Boy had learned well. —We. hadſt repeated. Ye 
had toiled, — The Waves had foamed. 

[ was beaten, Thou waſt - flattered. —Fohn was 
lerided.— We was playing..-Ye was dancing.— 
The Servants-was walking. 

The FUTURE TIM. 
I will go To- morrow.— Thou wilt aſk twice, 
he Army will winter there. We wil! engage. 
e will mourn, —Diligenat: Boys will learn, 
[ ſhall never: be tamed. —Fhou ſhalt not commit 
Widultery.—F-+» ſhalt beadviſed,—We ſhall be led. 
"Ye ſhall be ſet down. —Fools will trifle. 

PRINCEPAL VERBS In all the Times. 

A crooked Horn ſound. —Peevidh Infants cries. 
L Plumbs 


„ „% „ 


7 Some of theſe Examples are ſet right, left the Learns, 
eAing them always wrong, could alier them by Guys. 
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Plumbs is eaten.—Rivers overflow s. Many for 11 ; 
rowful Days has been leen—Evil Communicatio dT 
corrupts good Manners.—We hear that ſeveral Re Re 
giments is ordered to Flanders — FTranſports will be many 


taken up at Leith. 
I 


XAMPLES under RULE II. 
John 


| HEN the Quality er Adjective 7s varied a 
cording to its Number, it muſt agree with it 
ng al 


Name or Subſtantive. 
This Men are exceeding wiſe.— Theſe Man love 
Liquor. — Thoſe Maſter is indulgent, —T hat Boy 
loves Play. | 

XAMPLES under RULE III. 


IHE Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent ame 
i. e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Gende Ig 

and Number. _ Wher 
omr 


Four Fatheris _ healthful, thoughſhe be turnet 
of Sixty. Thy Si 


ſter keeps good Company an 
is well reſpected, he behaves genteely. My Book 
is cleaner than thine, though ſhe be older. M 
Friend and I were at Church, Yeſterday, where here 
heard a good Sermon. Thou and he are very in 
genious and deſerve Commendations, we ſurely itudyhoy 7 
hard. My Father and Mother are in the Country 
where you propoſe to ſpend the Summer. Art 
and Study mend Nature's Defects, ye exerciſe ou 
Faculties. | | 
ExXAMPLES wider RULE IV. 
| HEN à Relative comes before the Verb, ith 
muſt be of the leading. State: I hen it is ſu 
after the Verb, it muft be of the following State. 
My Father loves J. — Them Fellows always ſtand 
by one another. Who learned thou to dance? 
EXAMPLES under RuLE V 
WO er more Names of the Singular Number, 
Having a Conjunction Copulative between then, 
reeuzrea Plural Verb, © Genre! 


* 
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George and Daniel has been fighting. Honour 
and Renown attends virtuous Actions. Cohſtancy 
nd Temperance in our Actions makes Virtue ſtrong. 
Reputation and Honour delights the Minds of 


any. 


EXAMPLES under RuLE VI. 
WO Relatives, or a Name and a Relative re- 
c 1 quire a Verb Plural. | a 
| y Brother and I was at Church Veſterday.— 
John and thou is very abuſive. —She and he are go- 
Wing abroad. — Thou and I is to pay a Viſit. 
Bo EXAMPLES under RULE VII. | 
AMES / Number or Multitude may have ei- 
ther a Singular or a Plural Verb, though the, 
ame itſelf be Singular. oy 
Lord] What a great Flock of Gecſe is there, — 
here is they fed ?—The Parliament is fitting. — 
ommon People judge by Report. 
EXAMPLES under RULE VIII. | 
HE Verb Subſtantive, i. e. am with its paſt Time 
was, has the leading State of 4 Relative both. 
here and after it. E 
Thou art him.—Theſe are them.—Who art 


* In 
itudythou ? I am him. — This is her.—Ye are them. 
ntr EXAMPLES under RULE IX. f 


Prepoſition has the following State of a Relative 
- OU after it. 7 
ohn is below I. —She abides with thou. Here is 
a Letter for thou.— They came to me. To who 


rb, vill give you this? To thou. 

rs 00 EXT AMP LES under RULE X. 

4 J HEN fte Names come together, the former is, by 
an 


the Additionof's, turned into the Genitive Caſe. 
Borrow your Brother Book for me. The Nation 
Peace is diſturbed.— The Lord Name be praiſed.— 
The Father Prodigality will be the 50n's Shame and 
Beggary.— Death is all Men Fate. L 2 Ex- 


—— — — — TT ——_— 
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EXAMPLES under RULE XI. 
* + —— agg and the Adverb than, connect ibs 
States. | | 

Jahn and thee are better Scholars than me.—Yoy 
converſe with them more than J.— She is more gen- 
teel than thee.— It behoves her and thou to enqui 
into the Truth of that Matter. 


E x AML ES under RUL E XII. 
; Comparative Adverb muf not be. ſot before 4 
Quality: compared by er, or eſt. 
Sarah is more fairer than Axn;— Thou art the 


moſt: wiſeſt Boy I ever ſaw.— Death is the mof 
ſhockingeſt Thing. 


| CH: P. VI. 
NRRNO MISC UOUSV EXE. R CIS ES. 
P. R ANIS I. 
HE Miniſters preaches; but Sinners hear not. 
Thou and me is both accufed of the tame 
ult. | | 
Frugality and Induftry is the two Hands of Fortune 
The Heavens declare the Glory of God; andthe 
Firmament ſhew his Handywork. 
The Men drink heartily, and eat ſparingly. 
Hie is mindfal of his Mafter's Commands; 
A Man's Manners conunonly ſhape” his fortune... 
O Lord, thou is our Father, thou haſt made Sumi 
mer and Winter. | 7 
By him was all Thinꝑs created, that is in Heaven; 
and. that is on Earth. 
Learning. and Knowledge is ornamental in Youth, 
* 'Phem that oppreſſeth the Poor: to- increaſe theit 
Riches, and them that give to.the Rich, ſhall ſarelyi 
come to want. | 
Why ſtandeth thou ſo far off, and hideth thy Fac 
in the needful Iuime of Trouble 
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Prudent Men foreſees Evil; but the Simple paſs 
on and is puniſhed. WW 
like FA AXIS: U. 
NcERo was the moſt eloquenteſt of all Orators. 
Gs beſt and moſt wiſeſt of Mendo ſometimes err. 
hou commonly truants much, and is very idle, 
which is moſt pernicious Things. 
I hate thy Manners, which does not reverence 
duperiors. c . 
re «fl God abhorreth thy Hypocriſy, whohears Sermons 
but does not regard them. | 
the Thou and thy Brother ſhalt viſit ourCountry-houſe, 
mot A Conſcience free from Guilt laugh at falſe Ac- 
uſers; but Fear is common to guilty Perſons. 
Glory ſurvive good Men after Death: Death 
kes not his Crown away. 
The moſt ready Way to arrive at Glory, is to be 
hat we deſires to be accounted. - 
There dwells rational Piety, modeſt Hope, and 
dearfu] Reſignation, | 
The moſt {trongeſt Things is in Danger, even 
tom the moſt weakeſt. | 
1 take it to be a principal Rule in Life, not to be 
o much addicted to any one Thing. 
How many unjuſt and wrong Things is authoriz- | 


| by Cuſtom. 

"NR PRAXIS III. | 
NHOSE which chuſe a private Life and Retire- 

ment, though they may exert every generous 

cial V trtue, as far as their 3 reach, makes 

ot the moſt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtory. 

Them that diſagree with their Neighbours, pro- 

re to themſelves much Hatred; but Men of meek. 

prits hearken to good Advice, and had rather ſut- 

Wrong than contend with any one. 

Face Lo be careleſs of what others ſay of us, is a fatal 

nor, The Fear of Infamy are the Shield of Virtue, 
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who ſhould never be laid down. To be negligem WW ©- 
of our Character, make us negligent of our Conduct: ¶ Inc 
It is not enough that we is*'virtuous; we ſhould be 
careful alſo to appeat ſo and? publicly difcourage ¶ vit 
Vice in others, as well as refrain from the Practice ¶ Na 


of it ourſel bes. 
PN. V 
EN who isf&forward to Vice is expoſed to the ¶ Ene 
Devil Temptations; which Enemy of Man- Foo! 
Kind have Jong been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and I but 
rejoice to find a Mind inclined to Impiety. mor 
There ate no Charm in the Female Sex that canſt I there 
fopply the Places of Virtue. Without Innocency, I tatio 


Beauty is unlovely, and Qqality contemptible. Good : NM 
Breeding degenerate into Wantonneſs, and Wit in- — 0 
| them 


to Impudence, 
I take it. to be ar Itrſtance of a noble. Mind, to Fore 
bear great Qualities, without diſcovering in a Man ior F 
Behaviour that he is conſcious of being ſuperior tu. T. 
the reſt of the World. | : | bed. 
Ma mof profftgate Lives, and ſuch as find theirſc]ves Life « 
incapable of riſing to any Diſtinction among their Meg. 
Fellow. Creatures, is for pulling down all Appear- | 
ances of Merit which ſeem to upbraid them; and $a-itari; 
tyreſts deſcribes nothing but Deformity. 
By a generous Sympathy.in Nature, we fee] our- Man 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn, when any of our Fellow- to dec 
Creatures is affficted: but injured” Innocency is aal. 
Object that carries in it ſomething” inexpreſiibly 
moving; it ſoftens the: moſt manlieſt Heart with the 
tendereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſſton, till at 
Length it confeſics its Humanity, and flow out in 


to Tears. 
P | 
"FS: is no Body of ſo weak Invention, which 
cannot aggravate or make ſome little Stor 
| 
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 vilify his Enemy; and there is few but has good 


"TR 


5 Inclinations to hear them. : 

de A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of Soul looks down 

os with a generous Neglect on the Cenfures and Ap- 

ice I Nauſes of the Multitude, and places a Man . beyond- 
the little Noiſe and Strife of Tongues. 

Why does we fee the generous Man forgives his 
the Enemies, the liberal Man does Acts of Juſtice to the 
an- Poor, the ſtout Man fight, the wiſe Man adviſes ? 
and but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or ſuch a me- 

morious Action. Next to being in Reality virtuous, - 
anſt there is nothing ſo much to be praiſed as the Repu- 
Ney, tation of being fo, 8 | | 
od : Moſt Men is governed by Cuſtom or Authority 
in- not one in Ten "Thouſand think for himſelf; and 
them few, which have Courage enough toreject the 
„ to Force of either, dares not act up. te their Freedom, 
an's © for Fear of incurring the Cenſure of Singularity, 
or to The Uſe we make of Life alone render it good or 
bad. If a Man live up to the Rules of Virtue, his 
elves Life cannot be too long; if on the contrary he follow - 
their inegular Courſes, it cannot be too ſhort. 
zear-i 1 here is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as the 
4 Sa- bearing, or the ſpeakingof Truth; fer which Reaſon, 
there is no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of the 
our Man of Integrity, which hear without any Intention 


low -· v deceive, and ſpeak without any Intention to betray, 
en e 


is | 
bly + * is nothing, that more betrays a baſe and 
h the 1 ungenerous Spirit than the giving; of ſecret. 


till at 


ut in 


whiciWaysa Phi 
tore 
it 


dtabs to a Man's Reputation. 

The greateſt Souls has ſometimes ſuffered their- 
ſelves to be tranſported with the Delight they takes 
in the Enjoyment of Riches. The Name of Wealth 
opher, attract more Reverence than Wiſ- 
m, Sweetneſs of 'Diſpofition, or even V nor. 
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Education is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are 0 
the Body; the Beauties of the one, as well as the MY. Ce 
other, is banithed, if not totally loſt, by Neglect. It, ar 
And as the moſt richeft Diamond cannot ſhoot forth . 
in Luſtre without the ſkilful. Hand of the Poliſher; caſed 
ſo will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind be Notder 
bu. ied in Obſcurity, if not called forth by Precept | V 
and the Rules of good Breeding. | 3 
The Prerogatives of good Men appears plainly in 2 
this, that Men bears more Honour to the Sepulchres . 
of the virtuous, than to the boaſted Palaces of the little 
wicked. 1. 
| PARTY vi: whic 
Evenge ſtops at nothing that is violent and 

wicked; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of the oje 
tre ical Outrages that has been committed by this 
diabolical Paſſion. 

A paſſionate Temper renders a Man unfit for 
Buiinets, deprives him of his Reaſon, rob him of all 
that are great and noble in his Nature; it makes him 
unfit for Converſation, deſtroys Friendſhip, changes 
Juſticeinto Cruelty and turn all Order into Confuſion, 

; Avarice and Ambition is the two Element that en- 
ters into the Compoſition of all Crimes. Ambition 
is boundleſs; and Avarice inſatiable. 

dome People is all Quality ; you would think they 
were made up of nothing but Title and Gencalogy 
the Stan p of Dignity deface in them the very Charac- 
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ter of Humanity, and tranſport them to ſuch a Degree gr 
of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it beneath them to rk ? 


exerciſe either good Nature or good Manners. 
That Anger 1s not warrantable that have feen two 


Suns, 
AXIS VIII. 
1. alt Things Miſtakes is excuſable; and an Error 


4 
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that procceds from any good Principle, leave no 
oem for Reſentment. | 
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1 " BY Covetous Men needs Money leaſt: yet moſt affects 
ry it; and Prodigals, which needs it moſt, leaſt regards it. 
-th Conſcience and Covetouſneſs is never to be recon- 


' WI ciled; like Fire and Water, they always deſtroys each 
be Notder, according to the Predominancy of either. 


Worldly Glory ends with the World, and for what 


"P* ¶ eoncern us, the World ends with our lives. What 
has we to be proud of? ls not all Things periſhable ? 


the {little Greatneſs is loſt in Eternity. 

There is ſeldom” any Thing uttered in Malice; 
which turns not to the Hurt of the Speaker: III 
Reports does Harm to he that ſpeaks them, and to 
the Nthoſe they are made of, as well as to they who made 


tem. 
| P Fr A NIS IX. 


1 would avoid old Age; as if it were a Reproactr 
to gold. Teila Woman of her Age, and perhaps 

—— 
Eudeavour to make Peace amongſt thy Neigh. 
bours „ it is a worthy, and a reputable Action, and 
ill bring greater and juſter Commendations to 
hau, and more. Benefit to thoſe with who thou 
onverſcs, .than Wit or Learning, or any of thoſe ſo 
uch admired Accompliſhmento. Account it no 


ours would be no Credit to thou; thy ſelf only knows 
hat thou art; others only gueſs at the; rely not, 


lence, | | 

As a Bee in a Bottle labour for its Enlargement, 
0 little Purpoſe; ſo the Mind of Man, intent on 
Things vain or contrary to its Nature, is ul of Di- 
wetude, and never gain his End. A Dupoſition 
| Cain 
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The Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, and our 


150 i OW vain is ſuch-which is defirous of Liſe, yet 


ou make her as deeply bluſh as if ye accuſed her of 


Diſgtace to be cenſured of thoſe Men whoſe Fa- 


terefore, on their Opinions, but {tick to thine Cons | 
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calm and ſerene, ſounded on Virtue and Knowledge; 


an induſtrious Behaviour to diſcharge the Duties 


of our reſpective Stations, and a firm Reliance on 
Providence for our Support under all Difficulties, 
will make us more happy than the Poſſeſſion of the 
Indies. 


Contentment is a conſtant Store, 
Dejire what's fit, and nothing more. 


| FRAXIS: X. 
BB Xemful the pretty Eyes appears, 
And burſts at laſi a Flood of Tears. 

A Moment Traveller fix thine Eye, 
Nor paſs ſo fam'd a Marble by. 
The M:rrth of Rome, of Nile the Wit, 
The Pride, the Pleaſure of the Pit, 
The Toy, the Grief, of human Eyes, 
Lies bury'd here, where Paris lie. 

What Profit us, that us from Heav'n derives, 
A Soul immortal, and with Looks erect 
Surveys the Stars, if, like th brutal K nd, 
IL follow where our Paſſions leads the Way. 


A gen'rous Friendſhip no cold Medium know 3 
Burns with one Love, with one Reſentment glow ; 
One ſhould our Int'reſis and our Paſſions be 
My Friend muſt hate the Man that injures me. 


Reaſon's whole Pleaſures, all the Jays of Senſe, 
Lies in three I/ords, Health, Peace, and Competence. 

In vain our Flocks and Fields increaſe our Store, 
If our Abundance make us wiſh for more. 

Immodeſt Words admits of no Defence, 
For Wart of Decency is ant of Senſe. 


 Henour, or Shame from no Condition riſes 


At well your Part, there all the Honour lies. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 13 


8 Hope ſprings eternal in the human Breaſt; 
n WW Man never are, but always to be ble/t : 
„De Soul uneaſy and confin'd at Home, 

ic Ke, and expatiate, in a Life to come. 


PRAXIS KI. 


NFhutation, who is the Portion of every Man, which 

would live with-the knowing and elegant Part of 
Mankind, are as flable as Glory, if fhe be as well 
founded ; and the common Cauſe of human Society is 
thought to be concerned, when we hears a Man of good 
Behaviour calumniated. 

How bright does the Soul grow with Uſe and Bu- 
ſmeſs; Mith what proportioned Sweetneſs di that Fa- 
mily flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide ſteer an 
ordered and regular Courſe. 

Be very careful in your Promiſes; and juſt in your 
Performances; and remember it is better to do and not 
65 . than to promiſe and nit perform. 

Truth is the Bond of Union and the Baſis of human 
Happineſs ; without this Virtue, there are no Reliance 
won Language, no Confidence in Friendſhip, and no 
Security in Promiſes or Oaths. 

Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs no- 
hing to help it out; it is always near at Hand, and 
it upon the Lips, and is ready to drop out before we is 
„, ware. Whereas a Lie is troubleſame, and ſet a Man's 
ence. Mnvention on the Rack, and one Trick need a great many 
Ma ure of the ſame Kind to make it good. AN 
the A Man which entertain a high Opinion of bimſelf is 
aturally ungrateful; he has two great an Eſteem of his 

wn Merit, to be thankful for any Favours received. 
Mere Baſhfulneſs, without Merit, is aukward : And 
erit, without Modeſty, inſolent: But modefl Mertt 
Juve a double Claim to Acceptance, and generally meet 

Hoh as many Patrans as Bebolders. | 

P-R'A A- 
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dence have not annexed a Bleſſing; or any Aftiictic 
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PRAXIS XII. 
Ctiom keeps the Soul in conſtant Health, but 

Idleneſs corrupt and reſt the Mind; for a Man ( 
of great Abilities may, by Negligence.and Fdlench, 
become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be an Incum- and 
berance to Society, and a Burthen to hiniſelf. 7 
Whatſoever Convenieney may be thought to be e- 
in Falſhood and Piſſimulation, is ſoon over; but 
the In onveniency of it is perpetual, becauſe ſhe 
brings a Man under an eveilMing Jealouſy and Suſ- 
icion ; fo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 
Fruth, nor truſted when perhaps he means ho- 
neſtly. | 

If lying be habitual to yourſelf, it is no-Wonder 
you diſtruſt what others ſays to you, 
Modeſty is not only an Ornament, but alſo : 
Guard to Virtue. It is a Kind of quick and delicate 
Feeling in the Soul, which make her ſhrink ani In 
withdraw itſelf from every Thing that has Dangedſh pra 

in it. She is ſuch an exquiſite Senſibility, as warn 
her to ſhun the firſt Appearance of every Thingſhnes 
which is hurtful. ; Nas 
Pleaſure or Recreation, of one Kind or other, i Ar 
abſolutely neceſſary ro relieve our Minds and Bodi ©, 

from too conſtant Attention and Labour. t 

Recreation after Buſineſs is allowable ; but Mer C 
that follows his Pleaſure inſtead of his Buſineſs, ſhaſhrałe 


FO 


.in-a little Time have no Buſineſs to follow. own 1 


Love Labour; if you do not want it for Food Fame 
you may for Phyſic. She ſtrengthens the Body, indjge.... 
vigorate the Mind, and prevents the fatal Conlhup th 
quences of Idlenels. ft ic - 

Divine Providence always places the Remedy neſrable 
the Evil: Tlrre is not any Duty to which Prov 


for which Virtue has not provided a Remedy. 
P RA 
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PRAXES NI. 
ut Death, how bitter are the Remembrance of 
an Thee, to a Man that live at reſt in his Poſſeſ- 
„ions, unto the man that have nothing to vex him, 
m- Ward that have profperity in all things. | 
O Death, acceptable are thy Sentence unto thee 
be needy, and unto he whoſe ſtrength fail, and art vexed 
but with things, and to he that deſpair, and have loft 
ſhe Ypatience. | | 
Fear not the Sentence of Death, remember they 
that has been before the, and that comes after, for 
this is the Sentence of the Lord over all fleſh, there- 
fore, why is thou againſt the pleaſure of the moit high. 
All that is of the earth, ſhalt turn to earth again; 
o the ungodly, ſhall go from a Curſe to deſtruction. 
A good life have but few Days, but a good name 
licatFndure for ever. | 
c an In all thy Gifts fhew a chearful Countenance, and 
ang n proportion as God have enriched thee. 
warn For the Lord will recompenſe, and give the ſeven 
[ hinimes as much. 
Nay, bleſſed ſhall him be, that he exerciſed in theſe 
ings, and Death ſhall rid him of every trouble, 
O thou which is enamour'd with the beauties of 
th, and has fixed thy heart on the Simplicity of 
but Mer Charms, holds faſt thy fidelity unto ſhe, and 
s, harfake him not; the conſtancy of thy virtue ſhalt 
own thee with honour. | 
r Fool Fame and Opportunity has ſwift wings, and the 
>dy, Difference are, that the former go forward ; Time 
Con|Wuſt thetefore be taken by the torelock, for occaſion 


alt is irreeoverable, and the Loſs by Neglect irre- 
edy NWrable. | 
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F-R-.A- A158 AIV.-- 
AD thou the Ear of the Stag, or wert thy Ext 
as ſtrong and piercing as the Eagle; did ths 
equal the hound in ſmell, or could the Ape reſig 
to thou his taſte, or the Tortoiſe her feeling, yell © 
without Reaſon, what would they avail thee; Periſhe 
not all theſe, like their kindred. 

Enough has thou of Life, but regards not, thou i 
in want of it, O Man! but thou is prodigal, tho 
throws it lightly away, as if thou had more th 
enough, and yet thou repines that it is not pathere| 
again unto thee, 

As one Wave puſheth on another, till both is in 
volved in that behind them, ev'n ſo ſucceed eyil t 
evil, in the life of Man; the greater and the pref 
ſent ſwallows up the leſſer and the paſt. Our terror | 
is real Evils; our Expectations looks forward inf 
improbabilities. | : 

Good books is a Guide to Youth, and a Entertai 
ment for Age, they ſupport we under Solitude, an, 
keeps us from being a Burden to ourſelves, Wh: I 
we are weary of the living, we may repair to thi. . 
dead, which has nothing of peeviſhnels, Pride Moes 
Deſign, in their Converſation. he th 

Shame, Diſeaſes, Diſappointments, and ſelf conf, n 
demning reflexions, is the common puniſhment | 
Sloth ; but Succeſs and Riches, generally attends... - 
unwearied Diligence, and Application to Butinels; . 

Youth is — and precipitant, wnilſt the BIG 
runs thro? the veins with great rapidity ; the Pailio 
is ſtrong and unruly, and the mind too looſe and a 
to be guided by the wiſe Counſel of the age], a 
the knowledge of theirſelves, come often too late 

revent their ruin. 

Zeal when grounded upon knowledge, and guid 
by Prudence and Charity, give ſuch a Lye and 
our to Devotion, that all who ſees it fo exert 


mult applaud it. CHA 
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YO RTHOGRAPHY and SYNTAX 
FA Exemplified together. 


ty ALF LITCATIDNVH 


ou EN Ince the days that are paſt are gone for ever, and 
\, thoſe that are to com may not com to the, it be- 
hoveth thee, O Man, to employ the preſent tyme, 
ithout regreting the loſs of that which is palt ; or 
much depending on that which 1s to come. 
This inſtant is thine, the next is in the Womb of 
turety, and thou noweſt not what it may bring 
Worth. Whaetſoeres thou reſolveſt to do, do it quikly: 
Defer not till the Evening what the Morning may 
*Wccompliſh. Idleneſs is parint of want and of pane ; 
ut the labir of virtue bringeth furth pleſure.. | 
rear The hand of Dilegence defeteth want. Proſpi- 
ty and ſucceſs is the Induſtrious man's attendints 
he ſlothful man is a burthin to himſelf, his Hours 
langs hevy on his head, he Loytereth about and 
oeth not what he would do. His days paſſes away 
ke the ſhado of a cloud, and he leeveth behind him 
o mark for Rememembrince. His Body is Diſeſed 
Wor Want of exerſiſe: He wiſhed for Acſhon but 
as not poor toe mov. His mind is in darkneſs; 
is thowts are confuſed ; He longeth for Nollege but 
ath no applicaſnon. 


RULES for Politeand Uſeful CON V ERS ATi ON. 


P V obſerving the laws of politeneſs, tho? you are 
VD not Maſter Enough of Y oumour and abundince 
Wi Words fo as to fay witte Things, and tell an a- 
reable ſtorie, you may carry yourtelf ſo Obleigin- 
to the cumpanie as to pleſe; and whatever a 


M 2 Meſ- 
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Meſtakin vanity may ſuggeſt, I will dare to ſay, that 


it is more Advantagious to a man's reputatſion, for a 
arſon to pleaſe in converſaſhon than to ſhine in it. 
Poleitneſe will more effectuallie gain us eſteeme and 
love, and maik our cumpanie Deſirable than the 
molt Extrornery parts and attainements we can be- 
cum maſter of. Eloquance, a Shew of lerning, and 
a pretence to an extenſive Knowledge, ſeldom faley 
to excite envey, and promote Ilwill againſt us; but 
the Pollete cumpanien, as he endeavours to eclips no 
Bodie, he is reſpected by all. ; 

He that is polleit, will in courſe obſarve to con- 
form his ſelf to the taſte, carector, and preaſent hu- 
mor of his cumpeny; but this is never found whare 
the Parſon docs not firſt endevour to ſtock himſel 
with a large fund of Good natirandcompleſence, but 
as he never ſucſeads than forces natir, I do not pretent 
to ſay, that any rational Parſon ought to balk his ta 
lant in converſation, on the Contrarey, never attemp 
ralery or a Youmorous ſtorey, if your tallant is no 
tor youmer or ralary. Conſider your own capacitie 
and keep within the bounds of what you Know 
Nevar Talk of things you are ignorant of, unleſs 1 
be for Inturmatoin. 

He that tranigreleth this rucl, tho? in other parti 
clers he may be a Man ot geneous and meret, wi 
Falk like a Foole, And appear like a cacicom. Avoi 
al deſpuics if poſleble; and if you are forced into: 
argement, be could and Modeſt in your replies. I he: 
is no part of converſaſhon that require more W 
and Good youmer, than to acquet onefelf with hone 
in an obltanet contraverſy, Coulneſs and Mouel 
ſeldom tale: of Gaining tac yictry, at leaſt in the 
Pinion of the clerers, whoalways, and juſtly deſpiſ 
tw. 47 «cal diiputent, that ſaevs more deiie 

recomacnd himſelf than to prove the 1 ruth. 
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hat Nothing can be more rediculous and Blameable 
ora than to be angrey with another, Becauſe he is not 


it. ¶ of your opineon, conſider, that as his Private intereſt, 


and I his educaſion, and Means by which another has at- 
the I tained His nowlege, is very diferent from yours, it 
be. is almoſt impoſſible he ſhould think as you do; or 
and Hat leaſt he has as much rite to be Angrey with you 
fales Ws you can have to be Angrey with him; and even 
but they who contend for no more then honor and 
s no Victery, cannot give their Advirſery a greater Ad- 
vantage over them then to fall into a paſion. This 
con-Wruil is further ſtrengthened by the Abſurditie of 
 hu-heing angrey with a Weck and ignorent Parſon, who 
-hareFought tobe a greater obgect of our Pity than our An- 
miciWoar; or with our equals, for they never valle ſuch a 
'» butones Paſion. It is true if A man be engaged with a 
etenWhaye or a foole, who can Bear their contradiciſion? 
is ta tut tlien remember, that it will be more prudant and 
tempigeaſy even Then to ſuppreſs all Warmth of temper 
is Nowhich may expoſe you, but never convince ox re- 
aciubrm them. | 
non nothing procures a man More eſteme and Leſs En- 
leſs1 ey from a cumpanie, than Ofering to moderate deſ- 
putes, without engagen on either Side; he obtains 


paUthe amiable Caracter of being imperſhal, and Gains an 
» Vppertunitie of ſifting to the bottom, of ſhowing his 
Avoludement, and ſometimes of Addreſſen bimſelf in a 
nto: 


genteel mannar to the contendin parties: And be 
areful when Victery declare on your Side, never to 
puſh your triumph Two far: go ſo far as to make the 
mpanie ſienſible you have your adverfary in your 
wer; but let them all confeſs you are two generus 
o make ule of it. - 
talk very little of yourſelfs; nothing is more im- 
rudant than to diſcover your fauts, nor more redi- 
ulous then to puff your ſuppoſed vartues. And it 
| M3 ts 


Ther 
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| hone 
[ove 
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N 
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is every whit as difagreeable to intrupt converſaſhs, 
with a detail of your domeitic and private affair; 

our wife, your children, Your ſarvants, your horſe 
And hounds, is Bad Subjects over a glaſs of wine, ot 
over a diſh of Coffy. 

If you ingroſ al Fhe convarfaſhon to yourſelves i fect 
will be ſoon difliked, and a Contemtuus taceturner the 
are equally as afronting. - And when you talk Con 1 
ſider your Age and Carractor in life] Many thing is n 
are becoming The Mouth of an aged Parſen, which odic 
Lofes their beauty and Force in the converſaſhon o fr 

Youth; and to hear an Emptie formal man difidenff be e 
All contrevarſies, with a ſhort Sentance, are more in conf 
tolerable. If you are remarkably famus for any per ornz 
ticler Sciance, avoid talking of it as much as may be by t. 
becauſe you cannot get any thing by it, but you may wor] 
certainly loſe a great deal of Creadit. And when evei cela 
you have ocation to cummend, give your reaſons fo} in a 
So doing, that you may not be ſuſpected of Flatery feem 

| But nothing is more Blameable in canyerſaſhon, then roug 

the libertie Which ſome take under the ſpecius Nami ing v 

of Freedom to ſpeak their Minds. Theſe men ar} it 
always troubleſome to ſome part of the cumpanie whic 
becauſe they only endeavour to ſatisfie their oi cars « 
youmer, by Bolting out ſome rude il} Timed Speech to co 
or Crakina Joke ? when an oppoſite behaviour mit bridg 
have preſerved a Frind, or made a man's Forten. IU them 

in fine, if you meet to promote good neighbirhood Rowb 

Never lug into converſaſhon neither religeus, or pole tue, 

tical differances ? Abſtane from all parſonal retiectiy our ol 

ons; and never offend the Chaſte and pius Ear wit of a C 

Luſhes and Smotte expreſions, or Inyouendoes ; with of ſop 

needleſs imprecations, and blasfemus oaths. virtus 
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MAXIMS fr te LADIES. 

(HAT no wimen can be handionme by the forſe 
of features alone, any more than ſhe can be 

wittey, Onley by the Help of Speech. 

That Pride deſtroys all ſymitry and grace, and af- 
ſectation is a more terable enimey to fine faces then 
the ſmal pox. | | x 

That no Wimen is capable of bein butiful, who 
is not incapabel of being falſe; and what would be 
odious in a frind, is deformety in a miſtreſs. _ 

from theſe few prinſipals, thus Lade doun, it will 
be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beuty 
conſiſt in embelliſhin the hole parſon, by the proper 
ornaments of vertuous and commendable qualityes. 
by this help alone it is, that them who are the faverite 
work of nater, or as Mr dreyden exprefles it, the por- 
celan clay of human kind, become anemated, and are 
in a capaſity of exarting their charms. and them who 
ſeems to have been neglected by hir, Like modils 
rought in haſte are capable in agreat meaſur of finiſh- 
ing what fhe has left imparfet. 

it is methinks, a lo and degrading Idea of tat Seks, 
which was created to refyne the joys and ſoftin the 
cars of humanity by the moſt agreeable partiſepaſhen, 
to conſeder them mearly as objects of ſeight, this is a 
bridging them of their natural extent of pow'r, toput 
them upon a Levil with their pictors. how much 
nowbler is the contemplaſion of Buity heitned by ver- 
tue, commanding our eſtim and Love, while it draws 
our obſarveſion? how faint and ſpritleſs are the charms 
of a Coeket, when compared with the rea} Lovelineſs 
of ſophronias inniſans, piety, good humer and truth; 
virtus which adds nue foftneſs to her ſeks, and even 
buitefy her buity ? that agreeableneſs which muſt o- 
therwiſe have apeared no 1 in the unn 
k now preſerved in the tender muther, the Y eng 

rin 
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frind and faithful wife. colers artfully ſpread upon 
canvos may entertane the ey, but not effect che hart; 
and ſhe who takes no care to add to the nateral race; 
oi hir parſon, any excellen qualities, may be alloued 
ſtill to amufe as a pictor, but not to tryumphias abuity, 

When adam is introduced by milton diſeribing eve 
in paradice, and relating to the angle the impret1o,x 
he felt upon ſeeing hir at hir firſt creaſion, he docs 
not repreſent her as a grecian venus, by hir Shape or 
features, but by the Luſtor of hir mind which ſhoon 
in them, and gave them their pour of charmin. 


Grace was in all her Steps, hivin in her ey, 
In all hir geſters dignety and Love! 


without this irradiatin poor, the proudeſt fair one 
ought to now, whatever hir glace may tell hir to the 
contrary that hir moſt perfect features are uninform'd 
and did. | 
cannot betor cloſe this morel then by a ſhort e- 
petaph Written by ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which 
nothing cud inſpire but ſuch an obgeQ as I havebccu 
Diſcribing. 
| Under nith this fone doth lie 
as much virtu as cud die, 
which when alive dia vigor give 
To as much buity as cud live. 


x, hich, in the Hands ef 
ut Topics to enlarge upon. 
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CHA P. I. 
Of SPELLING and WRITING. 
I. EAD over the 2d, 3d, and 4th Chapters of 

R this Book, Page 5, &c. with great Diligence, 
and reinark how the Vowels, Diphthoags, and Con- 
ſonants, are ſounded in different Sorts of Words, 
Engliſh or Foreign; and learn to write them accord- 
ingly: Obſerve where tney keep their proper Sounds, 
and where they change them. 

2. Lake particular Notice what Letters are ſilent, 
or not pronounced at all; and remember to put in 
thoie Letters in Writing, though you leave them 
out in Reading. 

3. Obſerve :owthe Words in the following Table 
are ſpelt, which are the iame, or very ncarly aiike in 


Sound, but different in Signification. 


4. Wnen you read any good modern Book, take 
great T'ime, and particular Notice no the Words 
are ſpelt as you go on; eſpeciaily tuch as you are 
dubiaus about, or are not commonly met with, I 


do 
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do not know any Method which will conduce ſo 
much to good Spelling, as Practice and due Obſer- 
vation in this Way. 

Whenever you are doubtful about the true 
Spelling of a Word, always conſult a good Diction- 
ary betore you write it down Hor farther Direc- 
tions on this Head, fre the Method of Teaching inſerted 
at the Beginning. 

DiRECTIiONS about CAPITALS. 


iu, or great Letters, are never uſed among 
ſmall, in the M:ddle or End of Words, but only 
at the Beginning of Words, in the following Poſi- 
tions, viz. 
1. The fir Letter of any Book, Writing, Chapter, 
Paragraph, &c. muſt be a Capital. 
2. After a Period, or full Stop, when a new Sen— 
tence begins. {See p. 36.) 
3. Aiter Celons, Interrogations, and Admirations, 
4. At the Beginning of every Line of Poetry, and 
every Verſe in the Bible. | 
5. At the Beginning of proper James of all Sorts, 
Ot Perſons; as, John, &. Places; as, London, &c, 
Titles and Diſtinctions of Men and Women; as, Arg, 
Queen, bijhop, Kaight, Lady, Eſquire, Gentleman, 
Sir, Madam: Of Arts and Sciences; as, Grammar, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 
AMujic: Of Trades; as, a Carpenter, a Smith, Kc, 
At the Beginningof the Names, Epithets, or Qualitis 
of our Creator; as, Ged, Lord, Fehovah, Eternal, 
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Almighty, Hely Spirit, or Gheſt: Ot Qualities belong- 
ing to the Title of Men; as, Reverend, Right Reve- 
rend; Floncurable, Right Honourable, &c. | 
b. All National Qualities; as, Englith, Scots, &c. 
and Paſeſfiue Names, as, George's, IViiliam's, and 
all Words which we would have particularly remais- 


7. lf 


ed; as, Every Il hy has a Wherefore, 
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7. If any notable Saying or Paſſuge of an Author 

be quoted in his ↄtun Mords, it begins with a Capital, 

though it be not immediately after a full Stop, &c. 
8. Where Capitals are uſed in whele Words and 


Sentences, ſomething is expreſſed very great; as, 


AM THAT IAM, is the Name of God. Theyare 


alſo uſed in Titles of Books, by Way of Ornament. 

9. The Perſonal Names, and the Inte, jection Oh, 
muſt always be written with Capitals. 

10. It is cuſtomary in Printing and Writing, to 
begin every Name of a Thing, (which in Grammar, 
is called a Name or Noun Subſtantive, ) with a Capital, 
See the Nature of Names or Subſtantives, Page 57, 
&c. of this Book.] In Pardon's Dictionary all the 
Names are marked with (S.) Dualities or Mjectives 
with (A.) The Verbs with (J. and all the A{verbs, 
Prepoſitions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, are de- 
noted by ( Part. ) for Particles. 

11. Any Part of Speech whcre there is a Force, or 
Emphaſis, laid upon it, may be printed with a Capital; 
as, a Perſonal Name (We) the Preſent Time, other- 
wiſe Qualities, Verbs, and Particles, are to be begun 
with ſmall Letters. 

£7 In ſome modern Books, the common Names 
or Subſtantives are not printed with Capitals, only 
the Proper Names, — See the Difference between Com- 
mon and Proper Names, Page, 57. 


Of ABBREVIATIONS, or Contrattions of Words, 


A N Abbreviation, or Contraction of a Word is, 
when one or more Letters of a Word are, writ, 

and made to ſtand for the whole Word; a Period 
eing put immediately after the ſaid Letter or Letters, 


£7 Theſe following are the moſt Clerk-like and 


uſeful for the Diſpatch of Bultneſs. 
FN 
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of the meſi common ABBREVIATIONs, 


with their Explications. 


f* or B. A. Batche- 
] . 


or of Arts, 
Abp. Archbiſhop, 
A. D. Anno Domini, in 
the Year of our Lord 
'Admrs. Adminiſtrators 
Apt. Againſt 
after of Arts, or 


Anab. Anabaptiſt 

5 Apoſtle, April 
K. Anna Regina, Ann 
the Queen; Anno Reg- 
na, in the Year of th 
Reign. | 

AR. P. G. Aſtronomy 
Profeſſor of Greſham 
College 


Aug. Auguſt 


Bart. Baronet 

B. D. Batchelor of Di- 
vinity. 

Bp. Biſhop 

B. V. Bleſſed Virgin 


C. Centum, an Hundred 
| Feb. 


Chap. Chapter 

Cit. City, Citizen, Cita- 
—_— 

Cl. Clericus. Clergyman 

Co. County 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti 
College 

C. R. Carolus Rex, Charles 
the King | 


C. S. Cuſos Sigilli, the 
Keeper of the Sea] 

C. P. S. Cuſtos privati 
Sigilli, Keeper of the 

Privy Seal 

Cur. Cur ius, Curtius, Cu- 

rate 

D. Deanry, Dukedom, 

Duke, Docter, d. Pence 

D. D. Doctor in Divi- 

nity 

Dec. or rober, December 

| Dent. Deuteronon 

D. Do. Ditto, the ſame 

Dum. Dukedom 


9 


vening 
E. g. Exempli gratia, as 
for Example 
Elia. Elizabeth 
Eng. Enghſh, England 
Ep. Epiſtle : 
Ex. Exodus 
_ Exprefs, Expoſition, 
xplanation. 
7ebruary _ 


Fr. France, French 


Royal Society 
Gen. Geneſts 
Genmo, Generaliſſimo 
Gent. Gentleman 


| Gcorge the Kin 
e © Ub 


Z. Evangeliſt, Eaft, P- 


F. R. S. Fellow of the 


G. XR. Grorgius Ne 


Hod. E 
Hund. 
Id. Iden 
i. e. id e 
J. H. S. 


Salva 


; 2 
5 Je 
jon, 
: Doc. 
He 


alt. 
Inſtru 


ö 


n, 


th 


or, 


Hyd. Hogſhead 

Hund. Hundred 

Id. Idem, the ſame 

j. e. id , that is 

. H. S. Jeſus Hominum 
Salvator, Jeſus Saviour 
of Men ; 


a. James 


Tan. January, fanus 

J. 7 Ferit . a 
Doctor of Law 

Tel, Feſus 

1 3 Inſtitution, 
Inſtrument 

Ino. John 

Tina. Fonathan 

J. R. Facohus Rex, Janies 
the King. 

u. July, Julius 

ſun. June, Junius 

King, or Kings 

. Kingdom 

nt, Knight 

Lord, Lucius, Lake 

Liber, a Book, Libra, 
a Pound Sterling 

b. a Pound wrt. 


7 Jacob, Jacobus 


eb. Ladyſhip. 


Ld. Lord 
L. D. Lady Day 
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L. S. Locus Sigilli, th: 
Place of the Leal 

M. Marqueſs, Monday, 
Morning, Marcus 

M. A. Maſter of Arts 

Ma. Madam 

Mar. March, Mark 

Math. Mathematics 

AM. D. Medicine Doctor, 
Doctor of Phyſic 

Min, Miniſter 

Monſ. Monſieur 

Tr. Maſter 

Mrs. Miſtreſs 

MS. Manuſcript 

= Manuſcripts 
S. Memoriæ Sacrum, 
ſacred to the Memory 

N. Note, North 

N. B. Nota Bene, note 


well 
Nov. or qber, November 
N. S. New Stile 


Num. Number, Numbers 
O. Oliver 

Obt. Obedient 

OH. or 8ber. Odtaber 

O. S. Old Stile 

Oz. Ounce 

P. Publius, Preſident 
p. per, pro, by or for 


ieut. or Lt. Lieutenant Par. Parliament 


IL. D. Legum Doctor, Per Cent. Per ( entum,by 


Doctor of Laws 


Lb. Lordſhip 


r. or Lre. Letter 


the Hundred 
Philim. 


Lover of Learning: 
N of 


Philomathes, à 
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oer, Philemathematicus, 
a Lover of the Mathe- 
matics 

P. M. G. Profeſſor of 
Muſic at Greſbam Col- 
lege 

Pr. Prieft primitive - 
ref. Th. Gr. Profeſſor 
Tele G — 
ſis, Profeſſor of Divini- 
ty at Greſham College 

P. S. Poſtſcript 

Prot. Pennyweight 

©. Queen, Queſtion, or 
9. Quadrans, a Farth- 
ing SH 

g. d. quaſi dicat, as if he 
ſhould ſay 

7. I. quantum libet, as 
much as you will 

7. 4 quantum ſufficit, a 
ufficient Quantity 

R. Rex, King, Regina, 
Queen 

Reg. 9 
feſſer, Kin 

Ro. Robert 

Rt Npful. Right Wor- 
ſhipful 

Rt Hon. Right Honour- 


Regius Pro- 
g's Profeſſor 
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J. Semifſes, half a Pound 


S. or St. Saint Diſteſ 
S. Solidus, a Shilling often 
S. A. Secundam Artem, C 

according to Art Q 
Sa. Samnel, Sampſon 5 
Sep. or. 7ber,, September 2 
gh. Shire ®_ 
S. N. Secudam Naturan ſl @ 

according to Nature 11 
Sp. Spain, Spaniſh 8 


Y. oIr 


* 


S. 5 1. Sacro-Sauciæ 
heologiæ Profeſſir, a 

Profeſſor of KERN 

T. or Tho. Thomas 

Theſ. Theſis, Theſſaloniau 

V. Virgin 

v. vide, ſee Verſe, Ec. 

Hill. or Nin. William 

I/p. Worſhip 

IL pful. Worthipful 

Xt. Chriſt 

Xmas. Chriſtmas 

ye the 

ym. them 

Jr. your 

ys. this 

yu. thou. 

S. and 


Xx USS YoOlHagY 


CQO I WW, 0 "Mi Mw. eo. ae a 


able 


Avoid theſe Contractions as much as poſſible, un 
leſs in private Uſe, and where they would be ridicu 
jous at Length; as Sc. for and fo forth, or the rt 


Mr for Majter, and Mrs for Miſtreſs, &c. It argu a 


Ec. et cetera, and the rc? 


4b 
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DiſreſpeR to uſe Contractions to Superiors, and is 
often puzzling to others. 
; CHARACTERS of the PLANETS. 
© The Sun. 
$ The Planet Mercury. 
The Planet Venus. 
ꝙ The Earth conſidered as a Planet. 
„ & The Planet Mars. 
UN The Planet em 
h The Planet Saturn. 


q The Twelve S1GNs of the ZoDIiaAC. 
Aries, or the Ram. 
Taurus, or the Bull. 
Gemini, or the Twins. 
Cancer, or the Crab. 
Leo, or the Lion. 
Virgo, or the Virgin. 
Called Northern Signs. 

Libra, or the Balance. 
Scorpio, or the Scorpion. 
Sagittarius, the Archer. 
Capricornus, the Goat. 
Aquarius, the Waterman. 
Piſces, or the Fiſhes. 

Called Southern Signs. 


Of NUMBERS and FIGURES. 


T Umbers are uſually expreſſed either by theſe 
ſeven Roman Capitals, I. V. X. L. C. D. M. 
Ihich are called Numerals; or by theſe Len Cha- 
Incters, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which are 
called Figures, and o, which is a Cypher. 
Their Significations. 

„I. One. V. Five. X. Ten. L. Fifty. C. 
Hundred. D. Five Hundred. M. a Thouſand. 


W N 2 1. One 


Xx N FSP BeONHRAS 
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1. One. 2. Two. 3. Three. 4. Four. 5. Five MW Fig 
b. Six. 7. Seven. 8. Eight. 9. Nine. o. Nothing, WW lowing. 


Obſerve concerning the Numeral Letters, that if 1. | 
a leſs Numeral Letter be placed before a greater, it 2%, 34, 
takes away from the greater ſo many as the lefs ſtand; 2. I 
for; but being placed after a greater, it adds ſo 1 4 
many to it as the leſs ſtands for: As the Letter V. Ihre: 
— for five; but I. being placed before it takes E 
One from it, and makes both ftand but for Feur; Ce. 
thus IV. But J. being ſet after the V. adds One to +: ＋ 


it, and makes it Six, VI. Take Notice of theſe ““ 12 


Exam ples, * 8 
IV. Four V. Five, VI. Six. 5 
IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. eee 


XC. Ninety.C. Hundred. CX. Hund. and Ten, Pu n - 


Obſerve concerning the Characters or Figures ¶ accord!; 
that Cyphers at the Right Hand of Figures increaſe RO 


XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 


their Value ten Times, as 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 Th 
Hundred, 700 Seven Hundred, 7000 Seven Thou- nd unc 
ſand; but at the Left Hand they ſignify nothing; o certai 
O1, make but One, 0002, but Tuo. | ine, Or 

A Figure at every Remove from the Right Handp Ver. 
increaſes its Value ten Times, as g Nine, 98 Nine. larniony 
ty-eight, 987 Nine Hundred and Eighty-ſeven. re, unr 

Numbers are ſometimes exprefſed by ſmall Romany Before 
Letters, as, i. one, ii. two, xvi. Sixteen, 1xxVviii. Seven- ay not | 
ty-eigbt, &c. d that 

Where Books, Chapters, Sections, and Verſes affearrer t 
cited, the Numerical Letters are generally uſed to read th 
ſignify the Book or Chapter, and the Figures to ſig eir Init 
nity the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller Parts; as Exod. ews-paf 
xii. 7. Exodus, the twelfth Chapter, and the ſevent the 7. 
teen Verſe. So B. IX. Seft. 24. hgnities Book tre the . 
Ninth, and the I wenty-fourth Section. each W 


Tigun 


Words 
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Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the Things fol- 


lowing, vrz. 

1. The Order, or Succeſſion of Things a8, I/, 
ad, 34, 4th, roth, 39th, firjt, ſecond, third, &c. i 

2. The Fractions or Parts of a Thing; as, + one 
lol, 5 one fourth, or Quarter, + five eighths ; | three 
Luarters, &c. 5 : 

z. The Numbers of Actions, as 2ce twice, Zee 
thrice. 

4. The Size of Books, as 4 Darts, 8v0 Ofa- 
e, 1289 Duodecimo, or T'welves, 24100 Twenty- 
u. 

5. Some Months, as 7br September, 8br October, 
qr Nowveriber, 10br December. 


| CHAP..H:. 


. PIR ECTIONS fr READING PROSE 
„according to the Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis. 


ſe P ROSE is the common Method of expreſſing our 
50 Thoughts in Diſcourſe or Writing; it is /o9/e 
u- Ind unconfined to pcetical Meaſures, Rhymes, &c. i. e. 
uo certain Number of Syllables is required to make a 
me, or Sentence, and in this Senſe it ſtands oppoſed 
nd Ferſe : Yet if Preſe be well writ, it admits of great 
ne-tarmony, and is nearly as pomp as Poetry, when 
ee, unreſtrained, and grateful to the Ear. 
Before any Directions be given to the Schylars, it 
lay not be improper to propoſe one to the Teacher; 
d that is, That what Leſſon ſoever he appoints the 
arner to ſpell, or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpell 
read that very Leſſon over before the Scholars, for 
ſig Neir Imitation. In reading any Part of Scripture, a 
od ews-paper, an Oration, a Dialogue, Poetry, Sc. 
ven the Teacher obſerve the Stops, read deliberately, 
tire the Accent to the proper Syllable, or Sy llables, 
each Word; and the Empbaſs on the proper Word 
our Words in a Sentence. Learners that have a tole- 
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Table Ear, will readily imitate the Mafter's Voice. we 
and by this Method, be ſecured againſt a difagreeable for 
Turn of Voice, or an unhappy canting Tone: And mo 
they will ſooner learn to pronounce ju/tly, Whatſoever wet 
they read 7 this Imitation, than by a mere Correc- vin. 
tion of their Faults, without ſuch an Example. When 
ſeveral Scholars are claſſed together, if each attends 
in his own Book, this may be done with Eaſe; while 
the Maſter ſpells or reads. 
I. Of PoinrTs. 

Every Reader ſheuld at one and the ſame Mo.-] very 
ment, not only pronounce with his Voice the Word the 
he is actually upon, but by his Eye ſtill ſecure ſome] aug- 
following Words to prevent Stammering, or a dia nes 
greeable Silence. He muſt carefully mind the Stan to b 
he meets with in each Sentence; by which th 497 
Hearers will better underſtand what he reads, and tion 
he will gain Time to breathe, and continue in Read Vertu 
ing. If be either makes no Cs where there arg} ones 
Mart to direct him, makes not Diſtinctions of theinh I 
proportional Times, or ignorantly makes Pauſen is to 
where there are no Harks, he deſtroys the Senſe, an Hat, 
prevents the Auditory from underſtanding what hg] to be 
reads. {See the Uſe of Stops, p.33, of this Boot.] I 21145: 

II. Of CADENCE. fault, 

Cadence is the proper Toning of the Voice in Speat Tn 
irg, or Reading ; whereby the Auditors are affectei have 
and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe, off End, 
Subject. He that would learn a grateful Cadence inf ſelves 
Reading, muſt carefully obſerve how thoſe who arg tzem, 
celebrated for Reading and Speaking well, do managg vSenti 
their Voice, on various Subjects, and frequently exF into t 
erciſe himſelf in endeavouring to imitate them. Thꝗ our o 
Texe and Saund of the Voice in Reading, muſt be th Soul; 
fame as it is in Speaking ; and we ſhould not affeꝗ that tl 
to change that natural and caſy Sound where wit Force t 
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ce: we ſpeak, for a /ffrange, new, aukward Tone, as 
ablel forme do when they begin to read; which would al- 
And moſt perſuade our Ears, that the Speaker and Reader 
everl were two different Perſons, if our Eyes did not con- 
rec- vince us to the contrary. 
hen Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered according to the 
nd} Nature of the Subject, and the Voice is to be mana- 
hilel ged fo as to humour the Senſe by Tones proper there- 
to: Thus, if a Thing be merely narrative, and not 
affecting; it is to be ſpoken in a plain Manner, with 
Mo-] very little Change of Sounds, as being addreſſed to 
ords the Underſtanding, and not to the Will: if it be 
ome} augmentative, it requires more Jarnith and Earneſt- 
liſa %; if Pathetic, moſt of all. Things natural are 
You 0 be pronounced with an even, diſtinct Voice: Good 
the Actions with lofty and magnificent Tones of Admira- 
and tion; wicked Actions, with thoſe of Dezrftation ; 
eadY fortunate Events of Lite with a briſk Air; unfortunate 
> ar ones, with a /d or mournful one. 
heit The teveral Paſſions require much Variety: Love 
en is to be expreſſed with a /t and charming Voice; 
and Hatred with a ſburp, ſullen, and ſevere one: Joy is 
t hq to be full, flowing, and brſe; Grief, to be dull, lan- 
.) | gnifing, and moaaing; Fear, with trembling, and 
faultering. 

To expreſs the Paſſions well, we muſt learn to 
have a deep Senſe and Feeling of them; and, ts this 
End, we ſhould ſtrongly repreſent Things te our- 
ſelves, and be as much affected as if we actually felt 
tzem. Thus the Voice, as the Interpreter o our 
Sentiments, will eaſily convey the ſame Diſpoſition 
ex into the Minds of the Auditors it has derived from 
Thꝗ our own Conceptions. It is the lively image of ine 
> the Soul; it receives all the Impreſſions and Chan ges 
fe that the Soul itſelf is capable of. In a Word, the 


with Voice follows Nature, and borrows the 7 ane of ever 
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It would be ridiculous to read common Things in 
a tragical mournful Manner, which happen every 
Day, and do not affect us with any Concern: And, 
on the other Hand, to pronounce great Affairs, and 
Matters of extraordinary Moment, in a low, uncon- 
cerned, and familiar Voice. So that (as was ſaid 
before) every Subjectrequires Furns of Voice ſuitable 
to it; and whoever does not hit the Tone peculiar to 
each, becomes diſagreeable to his Hearers, by Im- 
proprieties in Pronunciation. 

In Reading a Sentence, or Period, thereis uſually to 
be ſomewhat of a Riſe and Cadence; that is, the Voice 
ſhould gently be raiſed, until one gets to the Middle; 
and then it ſhould gently fall to the End of it. At 
the End of a Sentence ſpeak deliberately ; and take 
Care you do not drop your Voice too low, leſt the 
Hearers ſhould loſe the Sound and Meaning of two 
or three of the laſt Words. 

III. Of Emryenas1s. 

As that Force of the Voice, which is placed on 2 
particular Syllable in a Word, is ealled Accent; ſo 
that which is laid upon a particular Word in a Sen- 
tence, is called Emphaſis. 

To place the Emphaſis upon any Word, is only to 


8 that Word with a peculiar Strength of 


oice above the Reſt; which gives Force, Spirit and 
Beauty to the whole Sentence: But if the Word be 
of two or more Syllables, hen the accented Syllable 
of the emphatical Word is pronounced ſtronger than 
otherwiſe it would be, and a new and different A.- 
cent is not to be placed upon that Word; as, in this 
Queſtion, Are you travelling ts London? 

Here the firſt Syllable in the Word London mult 
be pronounced with a ſtrong Sound ; becauſe the 
Empbaſis lies upon that Word: And hence it is 
that Authors uſe the Words Accent and Emphaſis iui- 


differently 
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differently, to ſignify the Streſs that mult be laid on 
any Word in a Sentence; becauſe both are uſually 
placed on the ſame Syllable. | 

There may be ſeveral emphatical Words in a Sen- 
tence; as, T be Boy is neither a Fool, nor a Wit, nor a 
Blockhead, nor a Poet: Where Fool, Wit, Block- 
bead, Poet, are all emphatical Words. 

The great and general Rule to find out which is 
the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: Coniider 
what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker or Mriter; 
and that Word which thews the chief Deſign of the 
Sentence, is the emphatical Word; for it is for the 
Sake of ſuch Word or Words, the whole Sentence 
ſeems to be made. 

There might be ſome particular Rules given to 
find out the emphatical Word, ſuch as theſe : 

I. When a Queſtion is aiked, the Emphajis often 
lies on the gueſtioning Woidz as, who, what, 
whither, when : Thus, Whois there? What is the 
— ” Whither did you go? When did you re- 
turn; 

Yet this is not always ſo; as, M Ho is the ſtrongeſt, 
o wiſeſt Maa? In which Sentence, Arongeſt and 
wiſcft are the emphatical Words. | 

2. When two Words are ſet in Oppoſition one 
to the other, and one of them is pronounced with an 
Emphaſis, then the other ſhould have an EZmphajis 
alſo; as, F they run, we will run; for our Feet are 
as good as theirs, In which Sentence, they and ze, 
our and theirs, are the Emphatical W ords. | 

To make it appear of how great Importance it is 
to place the Emphaſis rightly, we may obſerve that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentence is oiten- 
times very different, according as the Emphaſis is laid 
upon different Words; and that the particular De- 
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ſign of the Speaker is diſtinguiſhed thereby ; as, in 
this ſhort Queſtion ; namely, 


I 2 

Lill you ride to the * T5 ? | 
In theſe ſeven Words there may poſſibly 7 
different Senſes, from the different placing of the 
—_—_— viz. | | 

1. It the Emphaſis be laid on the Word you, the 
negative Anſwer may be, No, but my Brother will, 

2. If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word ride, the 
Anſwer may be, No, but I ſhall walk. 

3. If upon Town ; No, I cannot, for I muft go inte 
the Country. 

4. If upon To-day; No, but J intend to go To- 
morrow, 

Hence we ſee how uſeful the proper placing of the 
Emphaſis is to right Reading. Farther, concerning 
the Emphaſis, oblerve the four following Directions. 

1. Carefully avoid a Manotony, i. e. an Uniformity 
of Voice, or reading without any Emphaſis at all; 

ike an ignorant Boy, who underſtands not what he 
reads, expreſſing every Word with the ſame canting 
Tone, and laying a proper Force of Sound no where; 
for ſuch a one pronounces the moſt moving and pa- 
thetic Oration as if he was ſpelling over a mere Ca- 
talogue of ſingle Words. 


2. Do not multiply the Emphaſis, nor change the; 


Tone of your Voice too often, ſo as to imitate ſing- 
ing or chanting; for this is another Extreme, and as 
faulty as the former. | 
3. Take heed of laying an Emphaſis or Streſs up- 
on Words, where there ought to be none. Some 
Readers are apt to place a ſtrong Sound upon W ords 
not ſo much according to their exp eſſive Senſe, as 
according to the Length of the Sentence, and the As 


- bility of their Breath to hold it out in pronouncing it. Ac 
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4. Have a Care of omitting the Emphaſis where it 
ought to be placed ; for this makes the Sentence loſe 
all its Force, and often conceals its Meaning from 
the Hearers. 


mr —_—_— 


li 
” 


| . 
DIR ECTIONS for Reading VE RSE. 
> Vines is tied up to a certain Meaſure; and the 


Lines are generally of an equal Length, at leaſt 
made up of an equal Number of Syllables each, It 
is alſo called either Rhyme or Blank Perſe. | 
An Engliſh Verſe in general conſiſts of only one 
Line, which is made up of five Feet, each Foot con- 
* taining a ſhort and a long Syllable, alternately 
throughout the whole Verſe ; as, 
el An hine/t Man's the nibleft Wort of God. 
8 - Theſe Sort of Feet are by the Latins called Tame 
5. ¶ dies, and in Engliſb we ſeldom uſe any other Kind. 
ty If the Accent falls on the iſt, 3d, 5th, &c. Sylla- 
|; bles, the Verſe is called Trechanical; as, 
ae In the Days If 5ld; Stiries plainly told. 
2 When two Syllables are both long, the Foot is 
ei called a Spondee; and when a long Syllable is fol- 
4 lowed by two ſhort ones, it is called a Dactyle; 
Diogenes ſurly ind proud. 
The Diſtinction of long and ſhort Syllables, which 
he in Poetry is generally called Quantity, is the ſame 
| Thing as Accent in Profe. x 
A Dic conſiſts of two Lines, and a Stanza of 
three or more. Larger Compotitions, or a Number 
p. of Stanzas connected, are called Odes, Songs, Poems, 
Kc. or by other Names according to the Subject 
treated of, as a Paſtoral treats of a Shepherd's Life. 
An Elegy is a mournful Song or Poem, &c. 
If a Line contains fix Feet, the Verſe is called 
Hexameter, and if only five, Pentameter, as moſt of 
our Compoſitions in Poetry are. When 
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When two or more Lines end with the fame, or 
a like Sound, the Verſe is called Rhyme ; as, 

Let ſuch teach others wha themſelves excell, 

And cenſure 2 who have written cvell, 
When every Line is made up of a certain Num- 
ber of Syllables, and the Words ſo placed, that the 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch particular Syl- 
lables, ſo as to make a peculiar Harmony to the Ear, 
this is called Blank Verſe, or Metre, from its being 
Meafure ; as in the following Lines: 

now'ſt thou th Importance of a Soul immortal? 

Behold this Midnight Glory: Worlds on Worlds ! 

Amazing Pomp redouble this Amaze ; 

Ten Thouſand add, and twice Ten T houſand more : 

Then weigh the whole, one Saul outweighs them all, 

And calls th' aſton iſping Magnificence, 

Of uninteli:gent Creation, poor. Voc. 

In this Kind of Verſe, the Metre is ſtrictly ob- 
ferved, as if it had Rhyme alſo; and the Words are 
moſlly ſo diſpoſed, that Accents may fall on every 2d, 
4th, 6th, 8th, 10th Syllable, as they generally do in 
Rhyme; yet no genera] Rule can be laid down for 
Accenting either this Kind of Verſe or Rhyme, as the 
Spondee and Dactyle will ſometimes occur. 

The great and general Rule therefore of reading 
Engliſh Verſe, is to pronounce every Word and every 
Sentence juſt as if it was Proje, obſerving the Stops with 
great Exactneſs; placing the Accent on a particular 
Syllable in a Word, and a juſt Emphaſis on a Word 
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or Words in a Sentence: But with theſe two ſmall 


Allowances, or Alterations following, viz. 

1. At the End of every Line, where there is no 
Stop, make a Stop about half ſo long as a Comma, 
Ju to give Notice that the Line is ended. 

2. If any Word in the Line happens to have two 


Sounds, 
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Sounds, chuſe to give that Sound to it which moſt 
favours the Metre or the Rhyme. - 

To favour the Metre, is to read two Syllables diſ- 
tinct, or to contract them into one, according as the 
Meaſurerequires; as, the Word glittering muſt make 
three Syllables in this Line. | 

| All glittering in Arms he ſtood. 

But in the following Line it makes but two; 

All glitt'ring in Arms he ſlood. 

To favour the Rhyme, is to pronounce the laſt 
Word of the Line fo, as to make it chime with the 
Line foregoing, where the Word admits of two Pro- 
nunclations; as, 

If I was once ſrom Bondage fr ce; 
d never ſell my Liberty. 

Here you are to pronounce the Word Liberty as 
if tt was written with ee, Libertee, that it may rhyme 
with the Word free. 

e | But if the Verſe runs thus, 
, My Soul aſcends above the Sky, 

And triumphs in her Liberty. | 
Here the Word Liberty is to be ſounded as ending 
In i, that Sky, may have a juſt Rhyme to it. 

But whether you pronounce Liberty, as if it was 
ritten with ee or i, you muſt ſtill pronounce the 
alt Syllable but feebly, and not ſo ſtrong as to miſ- 
lace the Accent, and fix it on the laſt Syllable. | 
Now having made theſe two ſmall Allowances, if 
rd he Verſe does not found well and harmonious to the 
all ar, when it reads like Preſe, you are to charge the 
'ault on the Poet, and not on the Reader: For it is 
noÞ*rtain that thoſe Verſes are not well compoſed, 
ma hich cannot be read gracefully, according to the 
ommon Rules of Pronunciation. 
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C HAP. IV. 


DiIRECTIO NS for INDITING LETTER. 
0 FEM of PERSONS of 
UALITY 7n Diſcourſe or Writing, &c. 


Tradeſman's Letters ſhould be plain, conciſe, and 

to the Purpoſe; free from {tiff, or ſtudied Ex- 
preſſions, always pertinent; and writ in ſuch Words, 
or Terms, as carry a diſtindt Meaning with them; ſo 
that the Perſon to whom they are ſent, cannot have 
the leaſt Heſitation, or Doubt, about the Meaning of 
any Word, Part, or Order contained therein. 

All Orders, Commiſſions, and material Circumſtan- 
ces of Trade, muſt be plainly and particularly men- 
tioned; and nothing ſhould be preſumed, underſtood, 
or implied, in cure or ambiguous Terms. 

You ſhould likewiſe be as punctual and diſtinct as 
poſſible in anſwering every particular Article in Let- 
ters writ to you, 

The Stile for Letters of this Kind, as well as for 
thoſe of all erdinary Occurrences, ſhould be neat, ſig- 
nificant, and as conciſe as the Nature of the Subject 
will admit of; like that of Converſation, i. e. write 
to your Correſpondent as you would talk to him, and 
without any formal uncommon Phraſes. Be frank and 
aftable without Impertinence, obliging and complai- 
{ant without Bombaſt or Flattery; always remember- 
ing, that nothing is more rude and unmannerly than 
to praiſe People to themſelves. 

Never affect high or hard Terms, but ſuch as you 
think wil! be moſt intelligible to thoſe you write to; 
and chuſe apt and eapreſſive Pualities, 

Above all Things, never attempt to write Letters, 
Sc. of Mit, Humour, or Rallery, (whatever your Ha- 
lents be) until you become Maſter of ſuch good Senje, 
and god Breeding, as a Jong Series of Reading and 
Experient 
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Experience can only make you ; leſt, (before you 

get a ju and diſtinct Diſcernment of what is Pure, 
Moral, or Polite; and what Groſs, [mmoral, or Im- 
pure) 4 beſtow your Wit and Satyr upon improper 
Subjects, ſo that, while you fancy yourſelf amazingly 
witty, you render yourſelf ſurpriſingly ridiculous to 
detter Judges. The Merit of Mit, Humour, &c. is 
only due to the % and good Application of it.“ 


| Of SUurERSCRIPTION of LETTERS, Ad- 
dreſſing PERSONS of QUALITY, Oc. 


_ Superſcription. | Addreſs. _ 

TO the Royal Family. IR, or, May it pleaſe 
"| © To the King's moſt 8 Your Majeſty. - - 
excellent Majeſty. May it pleaſe your Royal 
„To his Royal Highneſs Highnels. 

the Prince of Wales. 

$ The ſame to any other of them, varying only the 
"| Title and Sex. | 


To the NOBILITY. 
To his Grace A. My Lord Duke. 
8 Duke of B. c Your Grace. 


i To the moſt Noble A. My Lord Marquis. 
Ge Marquis of B. Your Lordſhip. 
To the Rt Hon. A. 
d Earl of B. 
To the Rt Hon. A. My Lord 
& Lord Viſcount B. Your Lordſhip. 
uy To the Rt Hon. A. 
Lord B. 
1 O 2 The 
wn 


A. Youth have generally Occafron'to write Letters, be- 
fore they have arrived at ſuch a Competency of Reading, or 


"of Know/edge (which ſome do never arrive at ) as is ſufficient 
2 to He ro them what is pertinent and proper, and what not ſo; 
5% preſumed this additional Chapter (being deſigned to re- 


na meay /uch Miſtakes and Improprietics as young Writers are 
ra mot liable to) aill be very uſeful. 
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The Ladies are addreſſe 
POE Nu 20 d according to the Rank of 
All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Ti— 
tle of Lord and Re Hon. Alſo, the eldeſt Sons of 
Earls. This is called the Courteſy of England. 
All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſcounts, 
andot Barons, areitiled E /quires, and Flonourable; as, 


To the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir 


All the Daughters of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls 


are Ladies. All the Daughters of Viſcounts and 
Barons are Honourable; as, 
To the Hon. Mrs A. B. Madam. 

I he Title of Re Hon. is given to all Privy Counfe!- 
lors, and to the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin : alſo to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgb. 

All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſion, are ſti- 
led Honourable; and every Servant to the King 
on the Civil and Military Liſts, alſo to any of the 
Royal Family, is ſtiled E/quire. 

To the Pariament. 

To the Rt Hon. the Lords My Lords. 

Spiritual and Temporal, May it pleaſe your Lord- 

in Parliament aſſembled. ſhips. 


To the Hon. the Knights, Gez.tiemen. 
Citizens and Burgeſſes, May it pleaſe your Eo- 
in Parliament aſlembled. nours. 


To the Rt Hon. A. B. Eſq; 

Speaker of the Hon. Houle Sir. 

ot Commons.“ 

. e 

To the moſt Reverend My Lord 

Father in God, A. Lord 5 Your Grace. 

Archbithop ot B. 1 
| 0 


* He is generally oue of bis Mah moſt Honours! 
Privy Council. - 
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To the Rt Rev. Father in My Lord. 
God, the Lord Biſhop of A. Your Lordſhip. 
To the Rev. A. B. D. D. 

Rev. Doctor. 


or Chancellor of D. or Pre- * 1 
bendary, c. | * 

All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and 
Clergymen of interior Denomination, are ſtiled 
Reverend. | 

The Officers of the King's Houſhold, are addreſſed 
according to their Quality or Office; giving the Pre- 
ference to thoſe who are moſt honourable. 

In ſuperſcribing toPerſons relating totheir Offices, 
their Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned. 

The Commiſſioners of the Civil Lift are addreſſed 
according to their Rank, and are ſtiled Right Ho- 
nourable; as, | 


Loo the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſion- 
'ers of the Treaſury, of Trade and Plantations, of 


the Admiralty, &c.— Hur Lordſbips. 

The Commilſſumers 4 the Cufloms, Exciſe, Salt Duty, 
Stamp Duty, Navy, &c. are ſtiled Honourable; ſome 
of them being commonly Privy Counſellors it is uſual 
to ſtile them collectively, Kight Honourable. 
Sire, your Heonours. | | 

In the Army, all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Rank, with the Addition of their Employ. _ 

All Colonels are {tiled Honourable; as, The Ho- 
nourable Colonel A. B. 

All inferior Officers have the Name of their Em- 
ploy ſet firſt ; as, Major A. B. Capt. A. B. Sc. 

In the Navy, al} Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Quality and Office ; and all Admirals, without 
being Peers, are ſtiled Honourable. 

The cther Officers as in the Army. 

All Amba Tudors have the Title of Excellency added 

| O 3 to 
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to their Quality; as have all Plenipotentiaries, and 
Governors abroad, and the Lord Fuftices of Ireland. 

All Judges, if Privy Coun * are ſtiled Right 
Hmourable, if not Honorable ; 

The Right Honourable A. B. 4 Chancellor. 

The Rt Hon. Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 

The Hon. A. B. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron. 

The Hon. A. B. Eſa; one of the Juſtices of, Te. 

All others in the Law according to their Office or 
Rank; every Barriſter having the Title of Z/quire 
given him. 

All Gentlemen in Commiſion of Peace, have the 
Title of Z/quire and Worſbipful; as have all Sheriff 
and Recorders. 

The Aldermen and Recorders of London, are ſtiled 
Right IVeorfhipful: As are all Mayors of Corporation,, 
except Lord Mayors. 

The Governors of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &c. if eon- 
{Ming of Mag:/trates, or havi among them, 
are tiled Right Warſhipful or War ſfipful, = as their 
Titles may be. 

Incorporated Bodies are called Honourable; as, The 
Honourable Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India 
Compan . 

The 8 the Sub-Governors, Deputy- 
Governors, and Directors of the Bank of England, 
the South > Company, Oc. 

Or elſe Worſbipful; as, 

The Maſter — Wardens of the Worſhipful 
Company of Mercers. 

It is uſual to call a Barenet and Knight, Honourab!e, 
and their Wives Ladzes. 

The Method of addreſſing Men of Trade and 
Ruſineſs, Friends, Relations and Acquaintances, is 
ſo well knowen, that it is thought necdleſs to inſert 


it here. 
SA 
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HK. 
FABLE. . 


Won Þ s the ſame, or very nearly aiike in Sound, but &. 
ferent in Signification and Spelling. 


A.: to be troubled 
Ale, to drink 
Air, to breathe in 
Hein, to an Eſtate 
Are, we, or vou are 
Art, a Piſmire 
Aunt, an Uncle's wife 
An, the Article 
Ann, a Woman's Name 
Bail, a Surety 
Bale, of Cloth 
Ball, a round Thing 
Bawl, cry out 
Brer, Drink 


Bear, to carry 


Bier, to carry the Dead 


Baze, Clath 
Bays, Bay- trees 
Beys, Governors 

Be, to be 
Bee, the Infect: 

Bean, Graan. 
Been, was at a Place 

Bel, an Idol 
Bell, of Metal 

Boar, a Beaſt 
Boer, a. Country Fellow 
Bore, to make a Hole 

Bolt, for a Door 
Baule, ſift Meal 

Bow, to bend 
Bough, a Branch 

Boy, a Lad 
Buoy, to bear up 


Bread, to eat 
Brad, brought up 

By, near, Se. 
Buy, with Money 
Rye, acceſſary 


| G&rews, he breweth 


Bruje, to ſqueeze 
Brews, over the Eyes 
Bro uiſe, to feed on Leaves 
But, except | 
Butt, to ſhoot at 
Cain, the Murderer 
Jane, to walk with 
Call, to cry out 
Carl, for a Perriwig, &c. 
Car, to be able 
Cann, to drink out of 


| Chart, a Map 
Ciel, to plaiſter 


1 Seal, of a Letter, Oc. 


Ceil, a Hut or Cave 

Sell, to di;poſe of 

Chad, did purſue 

| Chaſte,, virtuous 
Cinque, five 

Sink, to ſettle down 
Clarz, a Sir-Name 

Clerk, of a Parith, Ec. 
Clau/e, of a Sentence 

Claws, of a Bird 
Chaths, Garments. 

ße, to hut up 


Clubs, Webs 
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Cart, to carry Things in 
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Could, if he would 
Cud, of Cattle 
Cruel, fierce 
Crexwel, Worſted 

Dane, of Denmark 
Deign, to grant 

Dam, to ſtop Water 
Damn, to condemn 

Day, the Morning 
Dey, a Governor 

Dear, of great Price 
Deer, in a Park 

Dew, on the Grafs 
Due, a Debt 

Die, to deceaſe 
Dye, to Rain Cloth, 

Diet, Proviſions 
Dyet, Aſſembly 

Do, to act 


| Dee, the Female Deer 


Done, acted 
Dun, Colour | 
Zar, of the Head 
Fre, before 
Earn, to work for 
Yearn, to pity 
Yarn, Linen, Ce. 


Fane, a Weather-cock 


Fain, deſirous 
Feign, to diſſemble 
Faint, weary 
Teint, a Pretence 
Fair, comely 
F are, Diet 
Fir, Wood 
Furr, on the Skin 
Floor, of a Room 
Four, tor Bread 
Flower, of the Field 
Fcol, an Idcot 
Foul, dirty 
Fe aul, a Bird 


- 


| 


| 
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Gall, on the Liver 
Gaul, a Frenchman 


Gilt, with Gold, Sc. 


| Guilt, Sin 


Grea/e, or Fat 
Greece, a Country 

Groan, to ſigh © 
Grown, larger 

Grot, a Cave 


 Groat, Four-Pence 
| 


Hail, to ſalute 
Hale, to drag along 
Hair, of the, Head 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Hare, in the Field 
Hart, a Beaſt 
Heart, the Seat of Life 
Heel, of the Foot 
Heal, ta cure a Wound 
Head, of the Body 
Hees, to take Care 
Hear, to hearken 


| Here, in this Place 


Hie, to make Haſte 
High, lofty 

Heim, that Man 
Hymn, a Song 

Hire, Wages 
Higher, more high 

His, of him 
Hlijs, to deride 

Heur, of the Day 
Oar, belonging to us 

Hel, Hollowneſs 
Whole, perfect 

Hor/e, a Beaſt * 
Hoarſe, with Cold 

Hue, Colour 


Ilcau, to cyt down 
THuzh, a Man's Name 


1, myſelf 
Ze, to fee Wi B 


Ate: , 
1 2 


Mig, 
Mite, 
Moa 
. 71 ö 
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| 
Pl, T will | Moan, to lament | 
Ie, in a Church Mown, cut down I 
Ib, an Ifland '| Naim, a Place | | 
Ii, within Name, Title | 
Inn, tor travellers Oar, of a Boat \ 
Kill, to murder Ore, of Metal I 
Kilu, for Bricks | Of, belonging to 6 
Key, for a Lock OF, at a Diſtance | 
Quay, for Ships Oh / alas 91 
Leſt, left that O we, to be indebted to A 
Leaft, ſmalleſt One, in Number | 
Linb, a Member Ion, did win f 
Linn, to paint Our, of us (4 
Loath, to abhor Hour, ſixty Minutes l 
Leth, unwilling Pale, Colour 
Lo ! behold Pail, a Veſſel 
Leto, humble Pain, or Grief 9 
Lo wer, to let down Pane, of Glaſs | 
Lowr, to frown Pair, a couple þ 
Lane, a narrow Paſſage | Pare, to cut off | 
Lain, did lie Pauſe, a Stop K 
Made, fin ſhed Paws, of a Bird 41 
Maid, a Virgin Pea, upon Bells "ol 
Main, chief Thing Peel, to take the Outſide of 6 
Mane, of a Hor.e Peace, Love 
Male, he Piece, ot Gold, Oc. 
Mai, Trunk Bag Pear, à Fruit 
Mayor, Magiitrate Peer, a Lord 
Mare, to ride on Hier, for Ships 
Mead, Liquor Pike, a Filth 
Ave, one ol Media Vue, a Q-:arrel 
M:an, worthleſs Place, ot Abode 
Man, Schaviour Plaice, a Filh; 
Meat, to eat Plain, clear 
Meet, together Plane, a Tool, Tree, Oe. 
Mete, to meature Plait, as the Hair 
Me tus, for Hawks Hlate, of Metal 
Mie, to meditate Pleas, Pretences 
Might, Streng th Pleaſe, to content 
Mite, in Cheete Flumb, the Fruit 
Moat, a Ditch Plum, a Lead Weight 
Mzte, in the Eye Pe, a Stick 


* 
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Poll, to cut Hair 
Pcor, needy 
Feur, as Water 
Power, Strength 


Praiſe, Commendation 


Prays, he prayeth 
Pray, to beſcech 
Prey, a Booty 


QAuecn, the King's Wife 


Quenn, a dirty Slut 
Rain, Water 
Peign, of a King 
Kein, of a Bridle 
Raiſe, to ſet up 
Raze, to pull down 
Rays, Sun-Beams 
Read, I read 
Reed, a Shrub 
Rear, to eret 
Reare, the hinder Part 
Rhyme, a Verſe 
Rime, a freezing Miſt 
Right, juſt, true 
Rue, Ceremony 
Wright, a Workman 
Write, with a Pen 
Keoaa, the Highway 
Roae, did ride 
Roe, a kind of Deer 
Roav, of Trees, Oc. 
Reme, a City 
Room, of an Houſe 
Root, of Plants 
Rout, to defeat 
Sail, of a Ship 


Sale, of Goods 


Scene, of a Stage 
Sten, beheld 

Seas, great Waters 
Sees, he ſces 


Ceaſe, to forbear 


Feige, to lay hold of 
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Seem, to appear 
Seam, that is ſewed 
Seer, a Prophet 
Sear, to burn 

Sent, away 


Scent, a Smell 


Cent. an Hundred 


Shoar, cut. Cc. 
Shoa, the Water coaſt 
Sign, A Token 
Sine, in Geometry 
Sight, ſeeing 
Cie, to ſummon 
Sleight, Dexterity 
Slight, to deſpiſe 
| Chee, four Fruit 
' Slow, tardy 
Sole, of a Shoe 
Soal, a Fiſh 
Some, a Part 
Sum, the Whole 
Son, a Man Child 
Sun, in the Firmament 
Soon, quickly 
Swoon, to faint 
Sore, an Ulcer 
Soar, to mount up 
So, thus 
Saww, with Seed 
Starr, tome Steps 
Stare, to look earneſtly 
Steal, to 10b 
Steel, Metal 
Stead, 'a Place 
Steed, a Horſe 
S:ile, a Paſſage 
Style, for Writing 
Stood, did ſtand 


r an Emboſlment 
Sue, at Law 


Sheww, to make appear 
o vÞoe, for the Foot 


Sew, V 
Sow, 2 
$2ve 
Cavcet, 
T ac/ 
Tax, 2 
Tail 
Tai, 
7 un 
Tent, * 
Tees, 
Teem, 
The, 
Thee, 7 
T her 
Their, 


Tro 


Toe, of 
T v9 
Too, lik 
Tour 


— ——_—_———s 


E | 


4 
Acco. 
Accompt 
Ad vi 
Adviſe, 
Alloy 
Ally tc 
Al ey, 
Aily , a 
Allow 
Aloud, | 
Altar 
A ter, tc 
Aſcen 


— 


dew, with a Needle 
Law, a Swine 
$2veat, of the Brow 
$2vcet, delicious 
Tacks, ſmall Nails 
Tax, a Sublidy 
Tail, the End 
Tal, a Story 
7 unt, to corrupt 
Tent, for Soldiers 
Ten, for Horſes 
Teem, to pour out 
The, an Article 
Thee, a perſonal Name 
There, at that Place 
Their, of them 
Threne, a Seat of State 
Thrown, caſt 
Time, when 
Thyme, a ſweet Herb 
To, unto 
Toe, of the Foot 
Tv», a Couple 
To, likewiſe 
Tour, a journey 
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Towr, to fly 


| Tower, for Defence 


Vale, a Valley 
Veil, a Covering 
Vain, uſeleſs 
Vein, of the Body 
Ure, Cuſtom, Wc 
Your, of you 
. Wain, a Cart or Waggon 


aue, to decreaſe 


Ware, Merchandize 
Fear, to put on Cloaths 
ere, as we were 
| Wait, the Middle 
Waſte, to ſpend 

Weigh, to poize 
NY, forty Buſhels 

I heal, a Spot 
l beel, of a Cart, Wc, 

Mead, feeble 
Need, ſeven Days 

Yew, a Tree 
Exwer, a Sheep 


Yoke, of Oxen | 
Zoll, of an Egg 


WorDs F two SyHables. 


ABEL, a Man's Name 
Able, powerful 
Account, Eſteem, 
Accompt, Reckoning 
Ad vice, Council 
Adviſe, to counſel 
Alloy, Mixture of Metal 
Alay to eaſe the Pain 
Al ey, a narrow Paſſage 
Aily, 4 Friend, Se. 
Allow'd, granted. 
Aloud, great Noiſe 
Altar, for Sacrifice 
Aer, to change 
Aſcent, going up 


— 


ent, Agreement 

Auger, a Carpenter's Tool 
Augar, a Soothſayer 

Bacon, Hog's Fleſh 
Baken, in the Oven 

Beucen, Notice of Danger 
Beocken, with the Hand 

Berry, Frait 


i Bury, to inter the Dead 


Breaches, broken Places 
Breeche:, to wear 


Borough, a Corporation 


| Burrow, tor Rabbits 
| Cannon, a Gun 

' 

'Þ 


Canin, a Law 


Capital, Chief 
Capitol, a Tower 
Captor, a Prize Taker 
Capture, a Prize taken 
Ce.lar, for Liquor 
Seller, one that ſells 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cen/er, a Reformer 
Cen/ure, to judge 
Cling, of a Room 
Sealing, ſetting a Seal 
Cirtern, an Inſtrument 
Citren, Fruit 
Centry, a Guard 
Century, an 100 Years 
Choler, Anger 
Cc//ar, for the Neck 
Cocket, Schedule 
Coquet,'a fickle Woman 
Concert, of Muſic 
Con/ort, Wife of a King 
Couſin, a Relation 
Coen, to cheat 
Council, Aſſembly 
Counſel, Advice 
Courant, a News-paper 
Currant, a Fruit 
Current, a Stream 
Courier, a Moſſenger 


Currier, a Leather-dreſſer 


Cynbal, an Inſtrument 
Syr:bol, a Sign 

Cruel, inhuman 
Crrarel, Werſted 

Cypre/s, a Tree 
Cyprus, an Ifland 

Colour, white or black 
Culler, a Sorter of Goods 

Defer, to pur off 
D-fer, to diſagree 

Deſcent, going down 
D. vent, to dilagree 


4 
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Dejert, Merit 
Dejart, a Wilderneſs 
Dire, Dreadful 
Dyer, a Stainer of Cloth 
Diet, Provifions 
Dye, Aſſembly 
Enow, in Number 
Enough, in Quantity 
Extam, in Being 
Extent, Diſtance 
Fellon, a Di.eaſe 
Felon, a Criminal 
Phillip, with the Finger 
Philip, a Man's Name 
Francis, a Man 
Frances, a Woman 
Gefture, Carriage 
Fefter, a Merry Fellow 
(zrander, greater 
Grandeur, Greatneſs 
Heaven, God's Throne 


Ha ven, Harbour 


Idle, lazy 
Idol, an Image 

Incite, to ſtir up 
Insight, Knowledge 

[ndiF, to proſecute 
{ndite, to compoſe 

Latin, a Language 
Lat'en, Tin 

Leſſen, to make leſs 
Leon, in Reading 


Letice, a Woman's Name 


Lettice, an Herb 
Liar, a Teller of Lies 


Irre, a muſical Inſtrument 


Leaven, let down 
Leur, to frown 

Manner, Cuſtom 
Mam, a Lordſhip 
Manure, Dung 


Mart 

M 
Meta 
N. 
Mett. 


Praa: 
Pre 


Marſhal, of an Army 
Martial, warlike 
Marten, a Bird 
Martin, a Man's Name 
Meaal, Coin | 
Meddle, to buſy one's Self 
Metal, Gold, Sc. 
Mettle, Briſkneſs, Wc. 
Mage, an Errand 
M:fſuage, an Houle, Cc. 
Mortar, to pound in 
Morter, made of Lime 
Ordnance, Cannon 
Ordinance, Commandments 
Parſon, of a t ariſh 
Perſean, Somebody 
Pa at, a Goddeſs 
Palace, of a King | 
Paſtor, a Teacher 
Paſture, Ground 
Pattern, to copy after 
Patron, a ProteQor 
Poplar, a Tree 
Popular, loved by People 
Practice, Exerciſe 
Practiſe, to exerciſe 
Prejence, being here 


wo 
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Preſents, Gilts 
Princes, King's Sons 
Prince/s, a King's Daughter 
Profit, Advantage 


Prophet, a Foreteller | 


Rancour, Hatred 
Ranker, more thick 
Rajer, the laſtrument 
Razure, taken out 
Relic, the Remainder 
Reli, a Widow 
Recent, new, freſh 
Rejent, to be angry 
Saver, that ſaveth 
Saviour, the Redecmer 
Sawcur, meli 
Starling, a Bird 
Sterling. Engliſh Money 
Satan, te Devil 


| Sartin, a Sort of Silk 


Senate, a Parliament, S.. 
Sennight, a Week 
Value, Worth 
Valley, à Vale, or Dale 
Vial, or Phial, of Glaſs 


Viol, for Mufic 5 


Wox ps / 


A S//tance, Help 3 
A[i/tants, Helpers 
Barbara, a Woman 
arbary, a Country 
Barberry, à Fruit 
Cellery, an Herb 
Salary, Wages | 
Chronical, Continuance 
Chronicle, a H:Rory 
Calendar, ot Months 


0 


| Di/fcrence, Diſagreement 


| Exorc:/e, to conjure 


three Syilables. 


Calender, ta ſmooth Cloth 
Complement, Remainder 

Compliment, a Ceremony 
De/erence, Reſpett 


Eminent, tamous 
Imminent, approaching 
Exercije, Labour 


S - 


Glutinsus, flicking 
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Gluttonous, greedy 
Ingenious, of quick Parts 
Ingenuous, candid, fincere 
Lethargy, Sleepineſs 
Liturgy, Common Prayer 
Paraſite, a Flatterer 
Parricide, a Murderer 
Pepulace, common People 
Populous, full of People 
Precedent, Example 
Pre/ident, that preſides 


| 
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Premiſes, introduQory 
Premiſſes, Lands, Oc. 

Principle, a Maxim 
Principal, Chief 

Prop/n;/y, to foretell 


Prophecy, a Thing foretold 


Sergnior, a Lord 
Senior, elder 
Vacation, Time of Reſpite 
Vocation, a Calling 


L 


II. 


Words made different in Sound and Signification by the 
Addition of e final, the Uſe of which ſee in Page 7. 


B A B, Barbara 
Babe, a Child 
Bar, Hinderance 
Bare, naked 

Bit, a ſmall Piece. 
Bite, with the Teeth 

Breath, Air 
Breathe, to take Air 

Can, to be able 
Cane, Staff 

Chin, of the Face 
Chine, a Back-bone 

Cub, a Whelp 
Cube, a Die 

Dam, to ſtop Water 
Dame, a Lady 

Din, Noiſe 
Dine, eat at Dinner 

Fat, well liking 
Fate, Deſtiny 

Fan, to blow 
Faze; Weather-Cock 


Far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Eitertainment 
Fin, of a Fiſh 

Fine, brave 
Gat, did get 
Gate, a Door 
laſt, thou haſt 
Haſte, Speed 
Hop, bitter Fruit 
Hope, to expect 
Hug, to embrace 
Huge, very big 
Kin, Relations 
Kine, Cows 
Mad, diſtracted 
Made, done 
Man, in Stature 
Mane, of a Horſe 
Mar, to ſpoil 
fare, a Beaſt 
Mat, Matthew 
Mate, Companion 
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Met, come together Scrape, with a Knife 
Mete, to meaſure Sham, a Pretence 
Noa, with the Head Shame, Diſgrace 
Node, a Knot Sir, Maſter 
Mor, no Sire, a Father 
Note, to obſerve Stag, a Deer 
On, upon Stage, to ſtand upon 
One, an Unit Star, in the Sky 
Pat, fit, c. Stare, to gaze a 
Pate, the Head Thin, lean, Sc. | 
Plat, of Ground 7 hine, of thee | 
Plate, of Metal Trip, to go nimbly | 
Plum, to ſound Tie, of an Ox 
Plume, a Feather Jun, in Weight il 
Quit, to leave Tune, in Muſic | 
Quite, altogether Van, The Front | 
; Rag, of Cloth Pane, a Weather-Cock 
Rage, Anger | | Us, from we 
Nes, to ſteal U/c, common Practice 
Robe, a long Garment War, fighting 
Rot, to conſume Fare, Merchandize 
Rote, by Cuſtom Min, to get 
Scar, from a Wound Wine, to drink 
dare, to affright Wan, pale 
Scrap, a Bit | Wane, decreaſe 
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ti A Ff. Vis 
Of RreToricar, T ROPES and FIGURES. 


Trope is the changing of a ſingie Word in a 
- Sentence trum its proper Signification to that 
of another, bearing fome Aﬀinity, Agreement, or 
Cortrariciy to the turmer.—And, a Figure implics 
the like Chanpe in all the Pat's of a Sentence. 
I. A METAPHCR is the Change of a Word from 
its proper Si nication another, or a Simile in- 
tended to illuſtrate the Thing we tpeak of, without 
the Sign of Compariſon; as, Fe has a flom (i. e. 
a hard) Heart. Love is blind (i.e, without Thought). 
He is full of Mettle (i. e. Life). The golden i. e. 
pure; untainted) Age. A Tide (1. e. Exceſs or Over- 
flowing) of Paſſion. God is a Shield to gaod Men, (i. e. 
guards as a Shield him that bears it againſt the Attacks 
and Strokes of an Enemy ; to does the good Provi- 
dence of God protect good Men from the Power of 
their Enemigs. But ſhould we ſay, God ts as a Shield 
to good Men, then it becomes a Linde or Com pari- 
ſon: So chat a Metaphor is ſtricter or cloſer than a 
Compariſon, and a Compariſon looſer and leſs Com- 
pact than a Metaphor. 


on Account of the rear Relation there is betwcen 
them, and ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, or the 
contrary; as, He under/tands the Engliſh Tongue (i. e. 
Language) perfectly. Give Kar, (i. e. Attention). 
The Land (i. e. the People) mourns. Pale Death, 
(i. e. Death cauſing Palenets).—The Inventor is put 
tor the Invented ; as, Mars (i. e. War) rages. 1 he 


Writings). The Inftrument for the Cauſe ; as, 
His Tengue (i. e. Eloquence) defends him, &c. 


(i. e, 


* 
W 
: 
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2. METoONoMY is putting one Name for another: 


Author for his Works; as, Read Horace, (i. e. his C | 


3. SYNECDOCHE: implies the Whole by a Part 
or a Part by the Whole; as, He is an bongſt Sou, 
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(i. e. 1 A bright Genius, (i. e. Man). The Ora- 
tor with Tropes abounds, (i. e. elegant Language). 
The Soldier (i. e. Soldiers) undergoes great Hardſhips. 
Several Winters he dwelt under this Roof, (1. e ſeve- 
ral Years within this Houſe). A Ship's Metal, (i. e. 
Guns). He is a good Hand, (i. e. Workman), This 
is an excellent Bottom, i. e. Ship.) | 
4. An irony is diſſembling or changing the pro- 
per Signification of a Word or Sentence to quite the 
contrary, and is uſed by way of Pleaſantry, Rallery, 
Inſult, or Abuſe; as, A brave (i. e. idle) Watchman: 
indeed to Heep. Your Behaviour and Addreſs muſt cer- 
| tainly engage every. Body in ycur Favour, (I. e. none). 
— I he Character of the Perſon ironically praiſed : 
The Air of Derifion that appears in the Speaker or 
Deicriber, ſufficiently diſcover the Diſſimulation.— 
.. | Pryden humorouſly ridicules the Egyptian Worſhip 
in a laughing, ironical Encomium ot their Leek and 
„Onion Gods: 
31 Egyptian Rites the Jebuſites embrac d, 
„M here Geds were recommended Ly their Taſfte.. 


Such ſauory Deities muſt needs be good, 
* As ſes v'd at once for Worſhip, and for Food.” 


5. ACArAcHRESsISs is the Change of a Word 
her from its proper Signification to an improper one, or 
it borrows the Name of one Thing to expreſs ano- 
ther; as, To hold (i. e. lay) a Hager. To make (i. e. 
teach) a Dog. An eternil (i. e. perfect) Beau. - He: 
threatens (i. e. promiſes) a Favour. 

6. An AELEGORY means one Thing by ſaying a- 


able, or Fable. Or it, may be termed a Series or 


nus grows cold without Ceres and Bacchus, (i.e, 
ove grows cold without Bread and Wine.) - An Al- 
{gory ſerves to expreſs our Meaning in diſguiſed, 

: 3 | Whea. 


— - 


nother, and partakes of the Nature of a Simile; Pa- 


Chain of Metaphors continued; as, Having embarked. 
in this Afar, we have paſt the Shoals, and. now fair 


ales promiſe to bring us into an agreeable Haden. Ve— 
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when plain and literal ones may not be ſo ſafe, ſeaſon- 
able, or ſo effectual upon the Perſon or Party we in- 
tend to inſtruct by it. It is often uſed for Magnifi- 
cence and Loftineſs, to raiſe Wonder, and gratify 
Curioſity.—An Allegory muſt throughout be ſimi- 
lar in its Circumſtances to the Cauſe or Story it 
would repreſent or illuſtrate, and the ſame Meta- 
phor which was choien at firſt be continued to the 


laſt, 


7. The HrYygRBOLE either exceſſively enlarges 


or diminiſhes the Reality of "Things, either by Com- 
pariſon or otherwiſe; as, Swift as Lightning. Whiter 
than &now. Extoll his Fame above the Skies. Snails 


do nit crawl ſo flow, &c. Lighter than a Feather. 

0 — a Camilla 
« O urſtript the Wind in Speed upon the Plain, 
« Heu ver the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain, 
« She fwept the Seas, and as ſbe ind along, 
„Her flying Foot unbath'd in Billows hung. 
To magnify to the Height of Wonder Things great, 
ncw, and admirable, extremely pleaſe the Mind of 
Man; but Trifles drefs'd up in gaudy Ornaments, 
and an affected Sublime, give intolerable Diſguſt to 
a Perſon of ſound Diſcernment and refined T atte, 
Therefore Temper and Judgment are requiſite both 
in the Exceſs and Defect ot this T rope ; for to admire 
worthleſs or trifling Things, and to devpiſe the Re- 
verſe, betrays Weaknefs and Stupidity, and in the 
latter Caſe, Envy and Malice. 1 
8. A SARCASM is keen and biting, and has the 
true Spi:it of Satyr in it; as, Phyſician cure thyſelf. 
Cyrus, thy Thirſt was Bleal, now di ink thy Fill. 
9. An ANTONOMASIA is putting an Appellative 
er common Name for a proper Nan; as, the Crator, 


for Cicero; the Apoſtle, tor St Paul; he is @ Nero, 


— 
— 


i. e. a cruel Perſon. 


.  braught as Lamb to the Slaug bier. 11. A 


10. A PARaABLE illuftrates and in forces the Senſe 
by way of Compariſon, or Sunilitude; as, Fle 15 


W——— — 


— A —— 


11. ACriimax is a Gradation wherein the Word 
er Exprefhon which ends the firſt Member of a Pe- 
riod begins the Second, and fo on; as, Folly begets 
Pride, Pride is the Author of Confuſion, and Confu- 


fon of Miſery. 


12. An ANTIMETALOBLE- ſignifies two Things 


ſet in Oppoſition to each other, either by way of 
Contraſt or Agreement; as, Contentment is had by 
ſuiting our Deſires to Things, and not Things to our De- 
fires. Rich and Poor, Young and Old, are equally ſub- 
Jett to Death. The Poor are deſpiſed while the Rich 
are careſſed. Love is a painful Pleaſure. Virtue may 
be overpowered, but nat overthrown. 

13. A PARALEPSIs ts a pretended Omiſſion of 
ſome Things purely to make an Advantage by re- 


citing them, and implies a Deſign upon the Hear-: 


ers; as, I Hall {ay nothing of his private Charities, 


1 paſs by his 7787 aaa Bounty in the Education of poor 


Children and Orphans. | 
14. DiAs vRuus is a Figure whereby we ſhortly 


anſwer, or rather evade a Thing which it would be 


tedious to mention; as, I hat matters it to reply to 
an Argument foreign to the Purpoſe. 
8 Though the Names, Number, and Specics of 


figurative Exprettion, in Diſcourſe and Writing, are 


almoſt infinite, yet the above- mentioned are looked 


upon as the principal ones; as from them moſt of the 
zeſt are derived, or lo neatly connected therewith, 
that the Diſtinctions are ſcarce conceivable, or even 


neceflary to be taught at ſchools: Though for a 


more eritical Knowledge in the Art of Speaking and 
Writing, I would recommend to Youth (in their 
Courſe of Reading for Edification) a critical Peruſal 


of that faller Rhetoric laid down in Ded4/ey's Precep- 
tor; out of which 1 ſhall juſt give the Names and 
mere Definitions of what he calls the moſt moving 
Frzures of Speech, as the belt Means of pointing to. 


the faid Book for a due Peruſal of the Examples and 


1 
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not out all 
Difcourſe. 


FE. 


"tor," or Adverſary. .. 
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Illuſtrations, which being there laid down in the moſt 
practicable and perſpicuous Manner, cannot fail of 
edifying and improving the Taſte of any Engliſh 
Scholar who duly peruſes them, but what. Youth 
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cannot be ſuppoſed capable of at the Time of learn- 


ing this Grammar. | 4 
I. EXCLAMATION is a Figure that expreſſes the 


Breaking out and Vehemence of any Paſſion. 


2. Dou expreſſes the Debate of the Mind with 


itſelf upon a preſſing Difficulty. A Man in a ſevere. 
Strain and Perplexity firſt takes up one Reſolution, 


and then lays it aſide, after thinks another Method 
more convenient, and then changes again. He is. 
toſſed to and fro with ſtrong Tides of Paſſion; and 
at laſt, after terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes upon a 
a final Determination. | | 


3. CoRRECTION is a Figure, whereby a Man 


earneſtly retracts and recalls what he had ſaid or 

el ; 5 J 
4. SUPPRESSION is a Figure whereby a-Perſon in 

Rage, or-an 


5. Om1ss10N is, when an Author pretends that 
he conceals and omits what he declares. _ N 

6. ADDREss or APOSTROPHE is, when in a ve- 
hement Commotion a Man turiis himſelf, on all. 


Sides, and applies to the Living and Dead, to An- 


gels and Men, to Rocks, Groves, and Rivers. 

7. DUSPENSION. begins and carries: on a. Period 
or Diſcourſe in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader 
all along; and keeps him in ExpeQation of ſome 


confiderable Thing in the Concluſion. 


- 8. INTERROGATION is, when the Writer: or O- 
rator raiſes Queſtions and returns Anſwers;- not as 


| i at he was in a Speech or continued Diſcourſe,: but 
| av Dialogue or Conference with his Reader, Audi- 


* 


. * — — 
0 TY — — 
— — 4 —— 


other Diſturbance in Mind, ſpeaks. 
e means, but ſuddenly breaks off his. 


——— — 


9. PREVENTION is, when an Author ſtarts an 
Objection, which he foreſees may be made againſt 
any Thing he affirms, deſires or adviſes to; and 
gives an Anſwer to it. 2 
10. CONCESSION freely allows ſomething that 

t might bear Diſpute, to obtain ſomething that a 


an would have granted to him, and which he 


thinks cannot fairly be denied. | 
II. REPETITION is à Figure which gracefully 
and emphatically repeats either the ſame Word, or 
the ſame Senſe in different Words. Care is to be 
taken that we run not into inſipid Tautolegies, nor 
affect a trifling Sound and Chime of inſigniſicant 
Words. All Turns and Repetitions are fo, that do 
not contribute to the Strength and Luſtre of the Diſ- 
courſe; or at leaſt one of them. = 

12. PERIPHRASIS or CIRCUMLOCUTION uſes 
more and iometimes leſs plain Words, to avoid ſome 
Inconvenience and ill Effect which would proceed 
from expreſſing a Thing in fewer and plainer 
Words. | 

13. AMPLIFICATION is, when every chief Ex- 
preſſion in a Period adds Strength and Advantage to 
what went before; and ſo the Reads all along heigh- 
tens, till the Period be vigorouſty and agreeably 
clos'd. | 
14. Omis8ton of CopULATIVE, is when the 
Conjunctions or little Particles that connect Words 


together are left out, to repreſent Haſte, or Eager- 


neſs of Paſſion. - 

15. OPPosITION is a Figure whereby Things 
very different or. contrary are compar'd and plac'd 
near, that they may ſet off each other. RD 

16. ComPAR150N beautifully ſets off and illuſ- 
trates one Thing by reſembling and comparing it to 
another, to which it bears a manifeſt Kelation and 
Reſemblance. | | 


17. LivELY 
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17. LiveLyY DESCRIPTION is ſuch a ſtrong and 
beautiful Repreſentation of a Thin „as gives the 
Reader a diſtinct View and ſatisfactory Notion 
of it. | 1 40 5 

18. VIS IoN or IMAGE is a Repreſentation of 
Things diſtant and unſeen, in order to raiſe Won- 
der, 2 or Compaſſion, made with ſo much 
Life and Emphaſis, that as the Poet has a full View. 
of the whole Scene he deſcribes, ſo he makes the 
Reader ſee it in the ſame ſtrong Light. 

19. PROSOPOPEIA, perſomitying, or raiſing Qua- 
— or Things inanimate into Perſons, has two 
arts. 2 
'The firſt is when good and bad Qualities, Acci- 
dents, and Things inanimate are introduced in 
Diſcourſe, and deſcribed as living and rational 
Beings. 2. | 

Ihe ſecond is when we give a Voice to inanimate 
Things; and make Rocks, Woods, Rivers, Build- 
ings, &c. to expreſs the Paſſions of rational Crea- 
tures. 

20. CHANGE of TIuE is when Things done and 
WE are deſcribed as now doing and xs hr This 

orm of Expreſſion places the Thing to be repre- 
ſented in a ſtrong and prevalent Light before us, and 
makes us Spectators rather than Hearers. | 
21. CHANGE of PERSONs has fome hope 
Tis moſt commonly when the Writer on a ſudden 
breaks off his Relation, and addreſſes his Reader. 
22. TRANSITION is of two Sorts; 
The firſt is when a Speech is introduced abruptly, 
without expreſs Notice given of it. 
The ſecond is when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 
Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to another from 
which it ſeems very different at firſt View; but has 


a Relation and Connection with it, and ſerves to il- 


luſtrate and enlarge it. 


23. SEN - 


— — 1 2 — — N 
1 | Na | 1 
THF ATTENDING. . 


23. 'SENTENCE 1s an inſtructive or lively Remark 
made on ſomething very obſervable and gagreeably 
ſurprizing ; which contains much Senſe in few 
Words. | 

24. EPIPHONEMA is an Acclamation, containing 
a lively Remark placed at the End of a Diſcourſe or 
Narration. 


„„ 


e Publiſhed, Pr. 15 


Veich u emblematical Frontiſpiece, and ſundry 
oous Copper-plate Cuts, deſigned and executed by 

lands, repreſenting ſuch VIS as Children are 
moft addicted to, and ſuch VirTUVveEs as ſhonld be firſt in- 
culcated, and could be beſt repreſented in the Connrenance 
and Attitude of each Figure: Alfo Fable Cuts, on Education, 
Induſtry, Cruelty to Animals, &e.) 


+ Hake NEW ENGLISH TUTOR: 
Or, MODERN PRECEP TOR. 


Conſiſting of OR THOGRAPHY, or the Art of Spelling 
d Reading, digeſted into a practical Syſtem, under a few plain, 
eaſy Rules, which any Child may be capable of retaining. 


To which is annexed, 


An ABSTRACT of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


on a PRACTICAL NEW PLAN. 


By A. FISHER, Author of this Grammar. 


£7 This Book is humbly recommended to the Notice of the 
diſcerning Part of the Public; as it will be found upon Expe- 
rience, and muſt appear evident on the Peruſal, that Learners 
conducted after this Plan, will not only be made to read in 1 
very ſhort Time, but alſo rendered infallibly correct in their 
Spelling, when they come to writing out, &c, as their Practice 
in the identical Powers of the various Letters in their different 
Poſitions muſt ground them in the true and exact Sound of Sy! 
lables; white the two or three plain Rules for dividing, give to 
Words their proper Pronunciation without the impotent Help 
marked Accents. | 

This Method gains Ground a-pace in fome-of the Northern 
Parts of GR EAT-BRITAILN, though it is almoſt, if not altoge- 
ther, unknown in the South, as this Way of ſounding the Le- 
ters (particularly the Conſonants, which have no Vocal Sound“ 
cannot be communicated but by the Mouth only: And thou; 
this Account of it may look like Enthuſiaſm in School-maſtcr-F 
ſhip, to ſuch as are Strangers to this Method, yet if they pleat 
to make a Trial of it (and certainly any one may venture h 
Faith upon Conviction in this Caſe) they may hereafter bec ont 
its warmeſt Advocates. 
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